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Youthful Apostles 


When the school year opens, mission activities 
will be taken up again with renewed zeal and energy. 
The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade was a happy 
inspiration, for it not only fills the young with the 
mission spirit but gives them an active part in real 
mission work as well. The funds that are accumulated 
through little acts of self-denial, entertainments, and 
other means, are incentives that spur the young on 
to devote their energies to this labor of love. It is no 
little satisfaction to help some poor mission and then 
receive from the misisonary a letter of gratitude. The 
cultivation of the mission spirit has also an advantage in 
this that it broadens the view and helps to break down 
parochialism, which cannot see beyond parish limits. 


There is still a vast amount of mission work to do. 
In our own country there are the Indians and the 
Negroes to be converted, many “fallen aways” to be 
reclaimed, and an almost innumerable body of men, 
women, and children to be won to Christ. Looking be- 
yond our shores, we see the dark fields of China, India, 
and other lands with their countless millions of pagans 
who wander still in the ancient superstition. 


Speaking of India, Bishop Roche, of Tuticorin, says 
that, of the 50,000,000 pagans in that country alone, 
there are about 50,000 conversions each year, but he 
is of opinion that the number of conversions could be 
doubled, or even trebled, if more priests were avail- 
able. 


To help win the world for Christ the International 
Eucharistic League for the Union of Christendom is 
pledged to do its part. This League offers a simple, 
yet effective, means through the Holy Eucharist for 
attaining its object, which is threefold: (1) union and 
harmony among all Catholics; (2) the return to the 
Church of all Protestants; (3) the conversion of all 
non-Christians, all who have never been baptized.— 
The means to be employed in attaining this grand ob- 
ject are quite simple: (1) a brief daily offering of all 
the Masses and Holy Communions of the whole world; 


(2) offering up of an occasional Holy Communion 
received and of a Mass attended. There are no other 
obligations or requirements, no dues or fees to be paid, 
no collections taken up. Certificates of admission to 
the I. E. L. may be had by writing to the editor of 
THE GRAIL. 


Are Catholic Schools Inferior? 


From principle the enemies of the Church are loud 
in their shouts of denunciation of the Catholic school; 
even some Catholics join in the chorus. Many non- 
Catholics, however, as our concluding paragraph shows, 
side with us. We are inclined to think that in most 
cases, where Catholics are of this opinion, either their 
Catholicity is at a low ebb or they have an ax to grind. 
Some parents who through lack of opportunity have 
themselves been deprived of training in the Catholic 
school see no reason why their children should have to 
attend the Church school. In the case of the parents, 
the grace of God, no doubt, made up for the deficiency. 
But they do not take the altered circumstances into con- 
sideration. Nowadays the number of parcchial schools, 
Catholic high schools, colleges, and universities is rapid- 
ly increasing. Because of the general decline in morals, 
the absence of correct religious principles, and the ex- 
posure of the child in the public schools to the ridicule 
of Catholic doctrine and practices, its faith is en- 
dangered, to say nothing of its morality. They who 
court danger are apt to perish therein. Look you 
to the most precious inheritance of your children— 
their faith, upon which depends their eternal salvation. 


Nearly every edition of the Catholic weeklies through- 
out the year bring us fresh proofs of the non-inferiority 
of our schools. Three items, which are to the point, ap- 
peared in the papers of the first week in August. 
These items go to show that not all our schools are to 
be branded as inferior. Take, for instance, the Catho- 
lic high school of the Assumption parish at Topeka, 
Kansas, which recently led 126 high schools (private 
and public) of the state in the state examinations that 
were taken by the pupils. Another item informs us 
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that the University of Dayton (Ohio), which is con- 
ducted by the Fathers and the Brothers of Mary, has 
to date graduated three classes from its law school. 
Each of these graduates has successfully passed the 
Ohio bar examinations on the first trial, and that 
without a single failure. Watch the papers week after 
week for similar cases of inferiority of our schools. 

Is it because of the inferiority of our Catholic 
schools, colleges, and universities in the United States 
that there are 10,000 non-Catholic students in these in- 
stitutions? Non-Catholic parents know, where many 
Catholic parents seem ignorant of the fact, that in our 
schools not only does the child advance in knowledge 
but its morals are safeguarded by religion. 

Commenting on the great number of non-Catholics 
in Catholic schools, The Record, of Louisville, says: 
“This is eloquent testimony to the excellence of Catho- 
lic education. It is an impressive lesson also, indeed, 
a rebuke, to those Catholic parents ‘ho by preference 
send their children to non-Catholic schools. It is com- 
forting to know that 10,000 non-Catholics are to be 
found in Catholic colleges and universities but that is 
poor consolation for the loss of the Catholic youth who 
through choice of their parents or their own volition 
are endangering their faith and risking the loss of 
their souls through attendance at colleges and universi- 
ties where atheism is propagated and materialism dei- 
fied.” 


Conversions Through Catholic Literature 


The chance reading of a bit of Catholic literature 
has been the initial step to conversion of many who 
have found their way into the true fold. Recently we 
heard of a convert who in his last illness sent for a 
priest to receive him into the Church. The light of 
faith, he declared, had come to him from reading what- 
ever Catholic literature he came across. He wondered 
very much that Catholics showed so little zeal in 
spreading Catholic literature. In his opinion, preju- 
dice was usually due to ignorance or misrepresentation. 
He declared, moreover, that non-Catholics were eager to 
read Catholic books and papers, if they could only get 
them. This shows us how important it is to join the 
apostolate of the press and be zealous in passing Cath- 
olic papers, magazines, and books around. When 
you have read your Catholic papers and magazines, do 
not destroy them, or lay them on the shelf to gather 
dust, but pass them on to non-Catholics. Give, or 
loan, Catholic books too. This is a very simple way of 
being an active missionary. Much fruit will attend your 
efforts. 

A recent number of the Southwest Courier, of Okla- 
homa City, contained the following paragraph, which 
we quote as another proof of the good that is done by 
the spreading of Catholic literature. 

“Laymen are often in strategic positions to make 
converts to the Church. Take Dr. Edward Carr of 
Chickasha. He is a subscriber to a score or more of 
Catholic papers and magazines. He remails to non- 
Catholic people who might be interested in the Church. 
As a result he has brought about six or more conver- 


sions. A minister and his wife of Oklahoma City are 
now taking instructions because of Dr. Carr’s zeal in 
the lay apostolate. There is a fertile field here for 
enterprising laymen.” 


Southland Summer 
M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN, L. H. D. 


Sunrise. Sunset. 

And all the golden circle of the hours between 
The pure, pale, opal East 

And flaming, ruby West. 

The earth aglow with colorings 

Exquisite, 

Breathes incense of the flowers aspirant. 
O’erheard, banners of emerald 

Waving their gay, young fringes in soft air 
To skies of Italy’s own blue. 

Heart-lifting, sweet, piercing, high note 

Of mocking bird, 

Calling to courage spirits cowed. 

O Land! in beauty bathed, 

The tired eyes are tear-dried and they smile 
When you invite and will not be denied. 

O Land we love! Now lay your soothing balm 
Of beauty on our bruiséd souls. 


Steps to the Altar 


Dom HuGH G. BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 
9 God’s Crossbow 


Above the tabernacle shrine 
Christ’s Rood was seen in the dim light 
With arms extended unto him 

Who would take up his cause divine. 


For He would ’stablish Heaven on earth 
Through the profusion of His Blood, 
Potent to render all hearts good:— 

Yet men deride its sterling worth! 


Shall reprobation be their fate? 
Or fiery darts. ...?—No, shafts of love 
From God’s own crossbow still may prove 
The means to conquer those who hate. 


Lo! o’er the Rood from arm to arm 
A rainbow iridescent grows 
Sevenfold its virtues and its hues 

Aquivering with heavenly charm. 


Now darts of love both swift and bright 
From Christ unto the Father speed, 
To bless mankind in all their need 

And win them ministers of light. 


The rainbow then wafts down the fane, 
Gently encircles one who kneels, 
Dispels what mists of earth he feels, 

And winsome doth a new priest gain. 
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In the Lord’s Workshop 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


All Trades and Crafts Find an Abode in the Cloister 


T HERE was a slight knock at the door. 
Larry Clark sprang up and rubbed his 
eyes. It was only 3:40 a.m. He was going to 
be true to the word he had given Father Rem- 
bert, to follow the Brothers’ order of the day on 
the morrow. When ten minutes later he opened 
the door, he found Brother Vigilantius, the por- 
ter, already waiting who beckoned him to come 
along to the church. A goodly number of the 
Brothers were already on their knees before the 
Tabernacle for morning prayers. At the signal 
of the Rt. Rev. Abbot for the Fathers and 
clerics to begin the morning office, the Broth- 
ers, too, repaired to their oratory. Larry joined 
their ranks. - 

After Brother Senior had read the points of 
meditation, all spent the next twenty minutes 
revolving the matter in their mind. The guest 
did not grow weary because he too had many 
things to present to our Lady whose statue 
crowns the beautiful little altar of the oratory. 
The meditation over, all arose to recite the 
“hours” of Prime, Tierce, Sext, and None of the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. Larry him- 
self took part as well as he could with the aid 
of the book which had been given him. 


At the conclusion of these “hours,” as the 
divisions of the office are called, the Brothers 
left their place of prayer with a deep bow be- 
fore the altar of the Blessed Mother. Brother 
Vigilantius remained with Larry to direct him. 
“The others,” said he in a suppressed tone, 
“have gone to set their cells in order. As to 
yours the House Brother will take care of that. 
You may sit down and rest a little, if you like. 
The Angelus bell will soon announce the con- 
clusion of the Fathers’ office. Then the many 
Holy Masses will begin. At these some of the 
Brothers are scheduled to serve, whilst the 
others will attend Mass and receive Holy Com- 
munion at the Sacred Heart Altar.” 


The bell having sounded the morning salute 
to the Queen of Heaven, Larry hastened once 
more to the spacious church. How impressive 
to behold all the priests in their sacred vest- 
ments directing their steps reverently to one 
of the numerous altars. Each was preceded 
by a Brother with lighted taper and cruets. 
Larry began to count these little processions. 
There were thirteen in all. He finally collected 
his thoughts for his own attendance at Mass 
and for the reception of Holy Communion. Aft- 


er Mass there was ample time for thanksgiving. 


He had been told that at a quarter past six 
breakfast would be served. Brother Vigilan- 
tius summoned him to the refectory. Not a 
word was spoken during the frugal meal. 

“This ends the great silence,” the Brother 
Porter announced with a little less reserve as 
they passed from the dining room. “Whilst 
silence is still the order of the day, it is not 
quite so strict as it has been from Compline 
till now.” Larry understood, for he had heard 
some of these rules before. 

At this juncture a priest—it was the Father 
Instructor of the Brothers as Brother Vigilan- 
tius explained—gave directions to some of 
them. Larry was struck to see how the Broth- 
ers quietly scattered over the monastic premises 
to perform their several tasks and ply their 
various trades. 

Father Rembert now appeared on the scene 
again. He promised to conduct his friend to 
the many apartments where the Brothers were 
employed. “But,” he added, “I shall not be at 
leisure till after High Mass.” 

Larry was content, for he too wished to at- 
tend the High Mass at St. Alban’s as the then 
Joey Hern had once pictured it to him. He 
found that Joey had not overdrawn the matter. 
The dignity and the solemnity of it all could not 
help raising one’s thoughts aloft. 

After Mass Father Rembert made good his 
word. “Let us go through the church,” he sug- 
gested, “and start our rounds from there. Here 
is the sacristy. Brother Guido, as you see, is 
busy as usual.” 

“T notice,” commented Larry, “that he is pol- 
ishing and burnishing the candle sticks. See 
how they glitter.” 

“Yes, he takes great pride in having every- 
thing spick-and-span about the altar and in the 
sacristy.” 

Brother Guido merely smiled through his 
beard when he perceived that the two were 
watching him and went on with his work. 

“Now,” continued Father Rembert, “let us 
make our way through the seminary depart- 
ment. There is Brother Wulstan. He is al- 
ways so recollected during his work and he 
never meddles with anyone’s affairs. A broom 
is in his hand the greater part of the day. 

Looking through the window. Larry was 
struck by a big brawny manly physique on the 
grounds. “Is that a Brother too?” he asked 
full of wonder. 
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“That’s Brother Christopher. He has charge 
of the premises of the Junior department. He 
is now changing a tile. He hates to see his 
grounds torn up by the rains and floods that 
come so suddenly nowadays. He is very kind 
to the boys. You often hear him say: ‘The 
boys like this and the boys don’t like that.’ 
But he knows their traits, the bad ones as well 
as the good ones. He has a wonderful memory 
too. He can tell you offhand any student’s 
laundry number. The more delicate Brother 
beside him is Brother Henry, who by the way is 
an accomplished barber.” 

Raising his eyes to the West, Larry ex- 
claimed: “Look at that well kept orchard over 
there! why those trees are loaded down with 
apples.” 

“That orchard,” responded the Father, “is 
the pride of Brother Godfrey. He digs and 
mows, he props and sprays, he watches and 
prays. You see his efforts are rewarded. Of 
couse, he cannot master the task alone. He 
often gets the novices to help him. Along one 
of the avenues of the trees you can espy a row 
of white boxes. They are the containers of the 
bee hives. Brother Medard lavishes his care 
upon them. He has what you would call a real 
motherly heart for the little creatures. He 


maintains quite emphatically that God didn’t 
make the earth to be idle, so he enlists every 
bare spot he can find in his service to furnish 
healthy clover blossoms for his little busy bees.” 

Next in turn came the poultry yard. There 
was good Brother Julius as active as ever. He 


was proud of his feathered flock, which, he said, 
numbered about 1000. He could tell. exactly 
how many eggs the hens had laid daily for 
weeks back. Before his visitors departed, he 
did not fail to point to one of his side jobs. It 
was the little tin shop in which under his skill- 
ful hand many a bucket or lid or other fixture 
came into being. 

“Why,” exclaimed the astonished Larry, 
“there seems to be no end of trades here.” 

“We haven’t near finished,” assured Father 
Rembert. 

At this moment he was knocking at one of 
the doors of a neighboring building. A cheer- 
ful “Come in!”’ welcomed them. Having blessed 
himself with holy water and having pro- 
nounced the sacred greeting: “Praised be Jesus 
Christ,” the Father was answered by a duet: 
“Now and for ever more!” 

“Ah! This is a tailor shop. Isn’t it?” Lar- 
ry cried out. 

“This ‘sure’ is a tailor shop,” confirmed 
3rother Justus, the chief tailor. “It ‘sure’ is,” 
seconded Brother Notker, his helper. Stacks 
of cassocks and habits, coats and trousers, eith- 
er to be completed or to be mended, were with- 
in reach of each of the two Brothers. “This 
would be still more of a tailorshop,” went on 
Brother Justus, “if we had about two additional 
——e to help us move these mountains of 
work.” 

“These Brothers,” remarked Father Rem- 
bert with a smile, “are aware of all the ‘bad 
habits’ of the monastery, and they don’t fail to 
expose them either.” 








Brother Justus 
watched Larry’s 
face. He wished to 
avoid any possible 
bad impression, and 


when the visitor 
burst out into a 
hearty laugh, the 


good Brother felt re- 
lieved. 

The round of calls 
brought them next to 
Brother Winfried, 
the cobbler’s, who 
was hammering 
away until through 
the open door he 
caught sight of the 
“intruders.” His 
smile assured them a 
welcome. There were 
rows of shoes, good 
and bad, whilst some 
seemed utterly be- 
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Rembert, “you are truly a mender of soles.” 

“And I say, Father, you are a mender of 
souls,” came the unexpected rejoinder. The 
answer was too sudden for Father Rembert. 
But then he remembered that Brother Win- 
fried had been at St. Alban’s a good many 
years, during which time he had _ witnessed 
Julius Caesar more than once. So the Father 
knew that the pun had in its time struck home 
and been stored away in Brother Winfried’s 
memory. 

A few doors away was the print shop. Broth- 
er Pacificus had been the pioneer printer more 
than thirty years ago. Though the work has 
since multiplied many times and necessitated 
much outside help Brother Pacificus was still at 
his post. The many years of services had not 
deprived him of his smile as both Father Rem- 
bert and his companion observed while they 
watched the machinery humming away at 
printing, typesetting, cutting, folding, and 
stitching. 

Now they stood at the entrance to the bakery. 
Both Brother Willibrord, who had baked for the 
community for over forty years, and Brother 
Gordian, into whose younger hands the task 
had now fallen, were there. “It requires on the 
average 250 loaves each week,” volunteered the 
baker. 

“One-pound loaves?” Larry questioned. 

“I should say not,” corrected Brother Gor- 
dian. “They weigh eight pounds a piece.” 

“Gee! whilligens!” Larry burst forth. 
“Why, that would make a ton of bread a week.” 

“What of it? You must remember that we 
have over 400 stomachs to fill and many of them 
at an age when eating tastes good oftener than 
three times a day.” 

On leaving, the two turned towards the car- 
penter shop. There at his lathe dog sat old 
Brother Fabian who, as Larry remarked, looked 
for the world like St. Joseph. He was turning 
and carving a desk leg. At the further corner 
Brother Sebastian and young Brother Ben- 
jamin, his apprentice, were finishing desk cov- 
ers. They were both going at a merry gait as 
though they were at play. The young Brother’s 
countenance left that impression too. Larry 
took a keen interest, for here were colleagues 
of his own trade. Pointing towards Brother 
Benjamin, he remarked to Father Rembert, 
“That Brother is a mere boy.” 

“The Church,” explained the Father, “by ad- 
mitting candidates to the religious life at an age 
of fifteen years shows that she favors the fol- 
— of a higher vocation as early as possi- 

Tad 

When Father Rembert and his friend had 
emerged from the carpenter shop, a number of 
Brothers were making their way to the main 
monastic building. “Ah!” exclaimed Father 





Rembert, “I see that it is already 11:30, the 
time when the Brothers discontinue their work 
for the morning to get ready for their visit to 
the Blessed Sacrament and the particular ex- 
amination of conscience prior to their noonday 
meal. By the way, Father Abbot has granted 
you the very exceptional privilege of dining 
with the community.” 

Larry felt proud of the distinction and ap- 
preciated it highly. He accompanied the Broth- 
ers on their visit to the Blessed Sacrament and 
thereafter to the dining room. Table prayers 
were recited aloud and reading, as is customary 
in religious houses, lasted throughout the meal, 
during which no voice save that of the reader 
was heard. When anything was wanted, a sign 
was given and each one seemed to understand. 
According to monastic practice a short visit 
was made to the Blessed Sacrament immediate- 
ly following the midday repast. While the com- 
munity was on its way to the church, passing 
along through the cloister, a loud “Caw! Caw! 
Caw!” not far distant, fell upon their ears. 
No one seemd to pay any attention to these cries 
except Larry, who later on found out that a 
pet crow, the special protégé of Father Hugh, 
was responsible for the disturbance. Father 
Hugh and Brother Jonas were both fond of 
this bird, which would eat from their hands 
and hop about them in its friendliest way, seem- 
ing to make every effort to appear sociable. 


The visit to the Blessed Sacrament being 
over, all the Brothers spoke freely with Larry, 
who was even invited to the recreation room 
for a game of chess. “Yes,” he replied, “I can 
risk a walloping, even if you are all sharks at 
the game!” Although Brother Jeremiah was 
an expert player, he purposely let Larry “put 
one over” on him. 

Lest our narrative, which is growing some- 
what long, should become tedious, we _ shall 

(Continued on page 211) 








BROTHER JANUARY AND HIS FEATHERED FLOCK 
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Orphan Stella 


From the French of Louise Hautiéres, by E. R. 


CHAPTER 14 


A STAR OF HOPE ON THE HORIZON 


1 & one of the rooms of a first-class hotel, fac- 
ing the bay of Naples, sat a young woman 
whose sad and dejected appearance gave evi- 
dence of some long and overpowering grief. 

“Ah, dear Teresa,” she said mournfully, tak- 
ing the hand of the kind hostess in her own, “I 
am heart-broken. For nearly ten years have I 
traveled from one end of the country to the 
other. 1 have exhausted the patience of in- 
numerable guides, though I have poured gold 
without stint into their hands, and as yet no 
trace can be found of my lost child! I am worn 
out body and mind. Tell me, can no one be 
found to aid me in my search? I dare not travel 
alone in these wild parts. I am in despair.” 

“Take courage, dear Madam. The good God 
and our Blessed Lady are watching over you. 
I have fixed up your advertisement, and the 
price you will pay, and I feel sure someone will 
come forward. So now take a little rest, you 
sadly need it. It is the best thing you can do 
for the moment, you are quite worn out,” and 
the kind-hearted hostess led her to her room. 

“Were it not for your kindness and sym- 
pathy, dear Teresa, I should have died of grief 
long ago. So, to please you, I will try to rest 
for a short while.” 

While this conversation was going on, a 
well-dressed and respectable looking stranger 
had entered the room. He had overheard it all 
and seemed much disturbed and agitated. The 
tone of voice and general appearance of the 
French lady, bore a resemblance to someone he 
had known, but who was it? He buried his 
head in his hands and tried to think. Somehow 
he felt irresistibly urged to assist her, he knew 
not why, in her trouble and distress. While 
he was occupied with these thoughts, Teresa en- 
tered the room. 

“T have seen your advertisement,” said the 
stranger, “and am ready to act as guide to this 
distressed lady. I know every turn and twist 
of these mountains and roads, so she may have 
confidence in my care of her, and I have in ad- 
dition the advantage of speaking French and 
will give my service absolutely gratis.” 

Teresa stared at him in blank amazement. 
“Are you really serious, Sir?” 

“IT have never been more so in all my life. 
Do you doubt my word?” 

“Oh no. But as money is the God of the age 


in which we live, I am more than astonished at 
your generosity. Then the courage, the perse- 
verance you will need for the task. Do you feel 
confident that you possess them?” 

“I do. The anguish of that poor lady has 
wrung my heart.” 

“And well it may. For the past ten years 
she has lived here amongst us. Scouring the 
country from North to South and from East to 
West, in quest of her lost child, who was car- 
ried off by brigands when she and her husband, 
the French ambassador, were travelling 
through the mountains of Abruzzo.” 

On hearing these details, the Italian became 
visibly affected and grew deadly pale, but did 
not interrupt the good woman who went on. 
“Happily the police were able to arrest several 
of the band, but none could or would give any 
information about the child. The nurse was 
found lying under a tree, but the mystery of 
the child’s disappearance has never been cleared 
up. Since that sad day the unfortunate mother 
has renounced all her family ties and has devot- 
ed her life to seeking the missing child, but, 
alas, so far in vain.” 

“What age was the little one?” 

“About 18 months. She had a portrait of her 
mother in a medallion round her neck and she 
was wrapt in a costly Indian shawl.” They say 
she was beautiful as an angel. I have her por- 
trait in the next room and will show it you.” 

As soon as he was alone, the stranger quite 
overcome, dropped on to the couch trembling 
with emotion. “O my God, I thank your Divine 
Providence in bringing me into touch with this 
poor lady, who, judging from what this good 
woman has related, must be indeed Stella’s 
mother. Now I can repair all the past. But I 
must be prudent. Here in Naples I am an out- 
law, yet I will brave all dangers to restore my 
darling Stella to her mother’s care.” 

“See,” said Teresa, handing him the medal- 
lion, “how beautiful she is.” Donato, for it was 
he, took it in his hand; yes, it was indeed Stel- 
la’s sweet baby face he gazed upon. To hide 
his feelings and to recover himself, he went to 
the window and stood there as though to ex- 
amine it, his eyes filled with tears. 

“You are right, Signora, it is indeed an an- 
gelic little face and it is easy to comprehend 
the mother’s anguish on losing such a lovely 
babe.” 

“Tis a miracle that she has not died of grief 
before now, but her confidence that the good 
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God will one day restore to her the child is so 
great that it supports her in all her troubles. 
You will be faithful, will you not, to your prom- 
ise to be her guide?” 

“T will. You may rely on me. I have had 
many strange adventures in my life, and this, I 
believe, will be the crowning one. But let her 
rest now, I will return to-morrow. Good even- 
ing, Signora.” 

As soon as she could leave her customers, 
Teresa hastened to tell Mme. de Tressin, for it 
was she, that a sure and trustworthy guide had 
presented himself. 

The following morning Donato arrived and 
begged for an interview with the Marchioness, 
which was at once accorded him. The conver- 
sation lasted so long that Teresa, burning with 
curiosity went several times to the door, but to 
her disappointment could hear nothing. She 
was on thorns to discover what was going on, 
when Mme. de Tressin, having dismissed her 
visitor, appeared radiant with joy and asked to 
have her account made up directly, as she was 
leaving for France, probably never to return. 

At this unexpected order, Teresa’s eyes filled 
with tears, for she was sincerely attached to 
the Marchioness. “I hope, Madam, you have 
some hope of finding your beloved child. If 
so, I rejoice with you and thank the good God 
and the Madonna.” But Mme. de Tressin made 
no reply, and a few hours later set on for 
France accompanied by her guide. 

On the journey Donato entertained her with 
stories of Stella’s beauty, gracefulness, and 
other good qualities. He also described Mme. 
de Lussey in glowing colors, relating her devot- 
edness and affection for her adopted child. 

“Mme. de Lussey, has made you rich for 
giving her my darling but what can I give you 
for restoring her to her mother?” 

“All that I ask, Madam, is the shelter of your 
roof, there I can live in peace and work a little, 
and be near my Stella. The sight of her will 
cheer my declining years.” 

From Marseilles to Paris is not far. One day’s 
journey by rail brought them to the Capital, 
and they drove at once to the Hotel de Lussey. 

We can picture their disappointment at find- 
ing the mansion closed. The poor mother grew 
pale with dread of some new misfortune, but 
to her joy was informed that the family were 
at Montmorency. 

“Montmorency,” exclaimed Mme. de Tressin 
in delight. Let us go on at once and in a few 
hours she was at home. The avenue gates were 
closed, but she entered by a small side door and 
went up the lawn, followed by Donato. The en- 
trance door stood open but all was still within, 
she bade Donato wait in the hall while she 
looked into the drawing room, just as Miss 
Edith came in by another door, attired in a 


long white dressing gown. The blinds were 
drawn down and for the first moment she did 
not perceive that there was anyone in the room. 
Then suddenly seeing Mme. de Tressin, she 
gave a cry of joy, “Oh, is it you, Madame, come 
home unexpectedly? What a joy for us all! 
Thanks be to God!” 

“Are you ill, dear?” 
ess anxiously? 

“Only a headache, of which the joy of seeing 
you has cured me.” 

“Would you let M. de Tressin know that I am 
here?” 

“Tam so sorry. They all went off this morn- 
ing on a picnic but I expect them home shortly. 
Shall I send for them now?” 

“Oh no, let them enjoy their holiday. Sit 
down here. I want to have a chat with you.” 

Edith was astonished at this new cordiality 
on Mme. de Tressin’s part. Her whole appear- 
ance was changed. Instead of the sad and worn 
expression, a smile of joy and contentment was 
on her face and her accents were sweet and low. 
Could she have found some clue to her missing 
child? 

“I want you to tell me where the Countess 
de Lussey lives?” 

“In the adjoining house. Her daughter 
Stella is Madeleine’s inseparable companion.” 

Mme. de Tressin could scarcely contain her 
feelings on hearing Stella’s name, but the time 
to divulge her secret had not yet arrived. 

“What kind of a person is she?” 

“Charming. She is beauty and amiability 
personified.” 

“And her daughter Stella? 
mother?” 

“Not in appearance. Stella is a lovely child, 
but quite a different type. Her intimacy with 
Madeleine is very pleasing to the Marquis. She 
shares her lessons with her and I am very fond 
of her.” 

“Has the Countess any other companion?” 

“No. She lives quite alone, except for Stella, 
who is all in all to her.” 

“Thank you, dear, I have some urgent busi- 
ness to transact with her,” and she rose to leave 
the room, but turned back saying in a confiden- 
tial tone. “I have brought a stranger with me; 
will you see that he has a comfortable room and 
a good meal given him. I shall be so grateful.” 
She departed leaving Miss Edith in a state of 
complete bewilderment. 


CHAPTER 15 
A JOYFUL REUNION 


Before entering the home which had so long 
sheltered her child, Mme. de Tressin implored 
God’s aid to help her in the hard task of reveal- 
ing her identity to the good and generous wom- 


inquired the Marchion- 


Is she like her 
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an who had so long and lovingly cared for 
Stella. Yet, after all, she reasoned with her- 
self, have I not a right to claim my own child? 

She rang the bell. An old man opened the 
door. “I wish to see Mme. de Lussey,” she said 
as he ushered her into a plainly furnished room 
and she sank down trembling on the nearest 
chair. 

The old man bowed in silence and withdrew. 
A few minutes later the Countess entered and 
greeted her visitor with a gracious smile. 

“T have not the honor, Madam, of being 
among the number of your friends,” began 
Mme. de Tressin, “but I have heard a great 
deal about your goodness and generosity and 
am come to beg a great favor of you.” 

“Alas, Madam, I am not in a position to ren- 
der you a service. I have left the world and am 
entirely occupied with the education of my only 
child.” 

“The favor I solicit is not incompatible with 
the life you lead.” 

“If that is so, I am quite ready and willing 
to render you any service I can.” 

“You have a young girl living with you whom 
you tenderly love?” 

“It is so, but why does that interest you?” 

“And if the real mother of your adopted 
child came to claim her, would you give her up 
to her?” 

“Her mother, 


9 


exclaimed poor Eliane, “her 
mother! But Stella has no mother. She is an 
orphan. I have adopted her, she is mine. Oh, 
do not torture me thus.” 

“Yes, indeed she is yours by the ties of the 
most generous charity and by the maternal af- 
fection you have lavished on her, as also by her 
grateful love for you, but think of the mother 
from whom she was stolen and who has 
searched for her unceasingly for ten long years 
in anguish and tears, who by a miracle of God’s 
providence has at last discovered her dwelling 
and who now comes to claim her own. Oh, has 
not this mother, now kneeling at your feet, 
stronger claim than yours?” And overcome by 
emotion, Mme. de Tressin sank to the ground, 
almost fainting. 

“You, Stella’s Mother! Is it possible? Oh, I 
cannot believe it,” and poor Mme. de Lussey 
burst into tears. 

“Yes. I am indeed her real mother. Could 
anyone, save a mother, plead as I have done? 
I know you have a mother’s heart. Oh, give 
me back my child?” 

“Eliane was conquered. She bowed her head 
in assent, for speech failed her, then gently as- 
sisted Mme. de Tressin to rise. Seated side by 


side, Stella’s mother related all her sad expe- 
riences, which exactly coincided with Donato’s 
“Now I have a 
You have lavished your 


story. In conclusion she said: 
favor to beg of you. 


love and care without stint on my beloved child, 
give also a corner in your heart to her poor 
mother who will never be able in this life to 
repay the debt of gratitude she owes you.” 
They then embraced and Eliane insisted on 
Mme. de Tressin taking some rest and refresh- 
ment in her own room. 

Towards evening old James, who was on the 
alert, gave notice of the children’s return. Pres- 
ently their merry voices were heard as they 
entered the house. 

“Well, dear children, have you had a pleasant 
day?” Eliane, who was ostensibly arranging 
flowers, inquired, as they embraced her. 

“Oh, grand, but I wish you had been with 
us,” Stella replied. 

“It was well I stayed at home, for I have re- 
ceived a visitor who has come to see you.” 

“To see me! But who can that be? I know 
no one.” 

“Go into the drawing room. You will find 
someone there who knew you when you were 
a baby.” 

“TI have seen her before, then?” cried Stella 
excitedly. 

“You see her in your dreams and wear her 
portrait round your neck, and you love her 
dearly.” 

“What do you mean? I have no one on earth 
to love but you.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear child, for that sweet 
word: Listen, darling, the good God, in answer 
to your prayers, has restored to you the mother 
you love so tenderly. She is in there,” and 
Eliane pointed to the next room. 

“Mother! Mother!” cried Stella wild with 
Joy, as she flew like lightning through the open 

oor. 

A moment of silence ensued, then cries of 
joy rent the air. 

(Continued on page 219) 





Veneer 
NORBERT ENGELS 


I saw a beggar sitting by a road; 

A man of varied reading too, he was, 

For words of great sonority would pass 

From out his mouth, great pretty words of mode; 
Long and rolling syllables that bode 

Slim interest in his humble throne of grass, 

And lesser in himself, a braving ass 

That crumbles from a feather-weighted load. 


For such a beggared man is he who kneels 
Before the sacrificial place in prayer; 

Then climbs a mountain saying gold-filled tones. 
But scratching on a jagged piece, his heels, 

He curses all the saints unto the air 

In louder voice than he commands the moans. 
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The Benedictines and the Liturgical Apostolate 


MONACHUS, O. S. B. 


ITURGY has been defined as action of the 

soul. This is true; for liturgy is the of- 
ficial prayer-life of the Church and all prayer 
is action of the soul. The outward expression 
in public and social divine functions, together 
with the interior spiritual and invisible action 
of the soul, is liturgy. But it is not so much 
with the outward, external expression—the 
ceremonies employed at the divine functions— 
that we are concerned here, but rather the in- 
visible acts of the soul. Externals interest us 
only in so far as they contribute to the eleva- 
tion of an act of the soul. And these interior 
acts of the soul are so to say, the nourishment 
of a soul hungering for the divine life, or for 
union with God. Liturgy is therefore some- 
thing that is primarily spiritual in so far as it 
increases the life of the soul. 


At all times there were men in the Church 
who were greatly interested in the liturgy. They 
looked upon it “as a solid foundation of the 
Christian life, as a fertile source of interior life 
and of the spirit of prayer, as a sure means of 
keeping our souls in union with the Church.” 
Throughout the centuries we find Benedictines 
foremost among these men; and their contri- 
butions to this “‘source of interior life” would 
fill volumes. But not only did, and do, their 
contributions consist in works transmitted to 
us; in their every day life they also practiced 
the liturgy, in accordance with the holy Rule 
of their sainted founder, who appreciated the 
fact that the liturgy was not only a solid foun- 
dation of the ordinary everyday Christian life, 
but also of the monastic school, and who there- 
fore instituted his “school of divine service.” 


In Venerable Olier’s manuscripts we read: 
“In the Benedictine Order, religious ceremonies 
are most magnificent, more solemn and more 
This article, treating briefly of the contribution 
made by Benedictines to the work of the Liturgical 
Apostolate, is the fifth of our series on Benedictines 
and their place in the life of the Church to-day. For 
various reasons we deemed it wise to allow ““Monachus” 
to prepare the write-up on this important subject. We 
feel confident that the essay will acquaint readers of 
THE GRAIL with the nature of the much-discussed “Lit- 
urgical Apostolate,” and that it will fill them with a 
desire to participate in this reawakening in the inner 
life of the Church. Then, too, it joins with the other 
articles of the series in giving all of us a more intelli- 
gent appreciation of the extensive and important work 
of the monks in our own times.—LEON A. MCNEILL. 





* 


imposing than in any religious body. They dis- 
play more costly vessels and ornaments, and 
add to these the grandeur of appropriate vest- 
ments and lights. ...Their chapels are superb; 
their lofty vaults typify the majesty of God; 
their noble and melodious chants suggest the 
harmony of the angelic choirs; their sonorous 
bells sound like a great voice of God Himself. 
We should seek in vain for this pomp and so- 
lemnity in the Liturgical Office of other religious 
orders.” These words of the Venerable Foun- 
der of the Sulpicians are certainly a glorious 
tribute to the Benedictine Order. They eulogize 
at once the monk’s love of God and, consequent- 
ly, prayer, and His efforts to show God the hon- 
or due Him, hence his endeavor to glorify God, 
not only by his manual labors, but also by his 
Opus Dei, the Divine Office, and the Liturgy in 
general. 


But despite the glorious tribute of the Vener- 
able Olier, the Benedictines do not claim a mo- 
nopoly on the liturgy, for the liturgy is Catholic. 
But the Benedictines have at all times fostered 
liturgical traditions as a peculiar heritage of 
their life, and it need cause no surprise, there- 
fore, that the present day Benedictines are in- 
tensely interested in the new liturgical move- 
ment and are taking an active part in it. The 
late Abbot Marmion of Maredsous clearly sets 
forth the Benedictine interest in the nascent 
movement: “If the sons of St. Benedict take 
such an active interest in the liturgical move- 
ment, this is not only because, as_ religious, 
faithful to the mission of their Order, they con- 
tinue a tradition of fourteen centuries—it is 
still more because, as most loving sons of the 
holy Church, they endeavor with all their power 
to second the wishes of their Mother. Now, for 
some years, the Holy Spirit, who is the soul of 
the Church, has urged her to revive the knowl- 
edge and the love of ritual prayer and sacred 
service in her children, to show them in the 
liturgy the ‘primary and indispensable source 
of the true Christian spirit.’ We therefore con- 
sider it a duty to enter into the views of the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, and to place our feeble 
resources, material, moral and intellectual, at 
the disposition of the Christians who have zeal 
for the divine worship.” 

In Europe the movement has made great 
headway in recent years, and it is slowly 
spreading in America. The old leaven of spir- 
ituality and individual prayer-life is slowly, but 
surely, submitting to “the primary and indis- 
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pensable source of the true Christian spirit’”— 
the liturgy. In tracing the development of the 
movement today, and Benedictine activity in 
the movement, mention must nevertheless be 
made of three men who, so to say, are part of 
the soul of the movement in Europe. Father 
Kramp, S. J., has enriched the ever-growing 
output of liturgical books, with several im- 
portant treatises in various leading periodicals, 
and added some books on the liturgy. Dr. Pius 
Parsch is a prodigious laborer in the interest 
of the liturgy, and from his pen we have a great 
number of pamphlets of popular liturgical devo- 
tions; he is also the editor of a small bi-weekly 
magazine, Bibel und Liturgie. And Romano 
Guardini deserves to be mentioned on account 
of his contributions promoting the cause of the 
movement. 

The reviving conception of the liturgy is well 
brought out by the monks of the Abbey of 
Maria Laach in their various works: The liv- 
ing of the divine life of Christ, in the organiza- 
tion founded by Him, the Church, imparted to 
the individual by sacerdotal mediatorship. And 
what is the Church? The Church offers the 
sacrifice and teaches as Christ did; it works 
miracles as Christ did; through the Church 
Christ rules His kingdom on earth by means of 
the hierarchy, by Baptism and the Eucharist; 
all members of the Church do what Christ did; 
coming from the Father in Baptism, they re- 
turn to the Father, dying daily, and rising to 
new life in the Eucharist. The Church thus is 
truly the mystic Christ; the mystic Christ is 
the Eucharistic Christ, but in a different man- 
ner of being. In the mystic body of Christ, the 
Church, the holy Eucharist is the soul. Christ 
in the Eucharist wishes to be united with the 
members of His mystic body, in order to im- 
part life to their souls. The liturgy is thus the 
spread and the greater fulfilment of Christ in 
the souls of men, and the liturgical movement 
seeks nothing else than the official, liturgical 
execution of this act and its application to our 
everyday life. Assisting at the celebration of 
the mysteries, the individual derives from them 
the conviction that Christ is living in Him, that 
Christ is operating in and through him. 

But not only the making known of this idea 
of the liturgy is the purpose of the liturgical 
movement and apostolate. It is rather, in the 
first place, the active participation of the faith- 
ful in the sacred functions, particularly, the 
praying of the Mass, rather than praying in the 
Mass. Active participation of some will in- 
cite others. Man isa social animal; and litur- 
gy is a social act. Therefore, the most impor- 
tant act of the individual, his sanctification, or 
the transformation of his soul, must also in- 
volve the members of the mystic body with 
whom he comes in contact. And these members 


are his family, his parish, his diocese and final- 
ly the whole Church. All the faithful are unit- 
ed with the head of the Church, and liturgy 
unites them with the invisible Head, Christ, 
This union of the individual with the members 
of his family, parish, diocese, church, and with 
Christ, begets union with the Trinity, thus ful- 
filling the plan of the redemption—uwut omnes 
unum sint, that all may be one, etc. 


That is the liturgical movement. Christ, the 
Redeemer, St. Paul, the Apostles, and the Fa- 
thers of the Church are without a doubt the 
first exponents of the liturgical movement. Holy 
Scripture and the writings of the Fathers tes- 
tify to the fact that they preached this doctrine 
—ut omnes unum sint. St. Benedict and St. 
Gregory were the first Benedictines who de- 
voted all their efforts to the liturgy; the for- 
mer to the Divine Office, the Opus Dei, and the 
latter to the Mass. Dom Prosper Gueranger, 
O. S. B., at the beginning of the 19th century, 
gave a new impetus to the study of the liturgy 
by the publication of his Liturgical Year. He 
sought to make the laity familiar with the text 
of the missal and the other liturgical books, 
especially the breviary, and thus to introduce 
the laity into the spirit of the liturgy, which is 
nothing else than the spirit of the primitive 
Christians. The liturgy was to him a school of 
the supernatural life for the priest and _ the 
laity. Dom Gueranger may in many respects 
be considered the forerunner of the present 
liturgical movement, for it was he who pointed 
to the necessity of a liturgical education and 
introduction into the liturgy. He emphasized 
the participation of the laity, and pointed to the 
wealth and richness of life based on the study 
of the liturgy in its pursuit of spiritual prog- 
ress. To him the liturgy was the royal road 
of piety. He did not confine himself to the 
translation of the texts, but wrote commenta- 
ries on these texts. Many years after, 1894, 
Dom Maurus Wolter, O. S. B., Archabbot of the 
famous monastery of Beuron, gave a new im- 
petus to the study of the psalms by the publica- 
tion of his monumental work Psallite Sapien- 
ter. 

However, it was really Pope Pius X, the Pope 
of the Eucharist, who, by his motu proprio of 
November 22, 1903, gave a new impetus to the 
study of the liturgy. The import of his words 
was not at once realized: “The active partici- 
pation in the most holy mysteries, and in the 
public and solemn prayer of the Church, is the 
primary and indispensable source of the true 
Christian spirit.” To him “Liturgy was the 
fountain head of a Christian life.” His encycli- 
cals on Church Music, and frequent Commun- 
ion, the revision of the Roman Breviary and the 
later revision, under his successor Benedict 


XV., of the Roman Missal, are the blossoming 
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period of a renewed interest in the liturgy 
which is only now beginning to bear fruit. 
Liturgical Weeks or Congresses were held in 
various parts of Europe to promote the inter- 
est in the liturgy and to disseminate the ideas 
inspired by Pius X. The first Congress was 
held in 1910 at Louvain in the Benedictine Ab- 
bey of Mt. Cesar. After the war there was no- 
ticeable an intense revival of interest in the 
liturgy, and these Liturgical Weeks are now 
of frequent occurrence, and even liturgical mis- 
sions and retreats are offered in nearly every 
European monastery—retreats not only for 
priests, but for every class of the laity. 


At the Abbey of Maria Laach, in Germany, 
the movement had been begun in 1914. The 
quiet work of the monks gradually gained 
ground and is now influencing not only the 
Benedictine monasteries of Europe, but is pene- 
trating into the houses of religious orders and 
congregations and is producing marvelous re- 
sults in the parishes, whose pastors have come 
under the influence of the ideas of Maria Laach. 
The work done for the liturgy by Abbot Her- 
wegen and his monks is highly satisfactory to 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, who, through his 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, sent a 
special brief to Abbot Herwegen on the occa- 
sion of the latter’s silver sacredotal jubilee, 
raising the abbey church to the dignity of a 
minor basilica. The brief in part explained: 
“Here the praise of God and the mysteries of 
the sacred liturgy are enacted with the greatest 
solemnity, and with full justice does the abbey 
and its church stand 


St. Andrew’s Daily Missal, which enjoys 
a wide reputation in this country. The 
monks also publish a bi-weekly periodical, Bul- 
letin Paroissial Liturgique. Dom _ Lefebvre’s 
work, The Catholic Liturgy, is only next in im- 
portance after his Daily Missal. The new litur- 
gical venture L’ Artisan Liturgique, a bi-month- 
ly magazine devoted to ecclesiastical art, is un- 
der the direction of Dom Lefebvre. But the 
outstanding figure of the Belgian Benedictines, 
towering head and shoulders above the rest, is 
Dom Lambert Beauduin, the present Prior of a 
new monastery for the conversion of Russia 
and reunion with the Church of Rome. He first 
saw the possibilities of a great liturgical reviv- 
al, perceived the hunger of the masses for the 
daily bread of the liturgy, and was the life and 
inspiration of the movement in Belgium, the 
model and forerunner of all other countries. 


The Benedictines of the Archabbey of Beu- 
ron, besides their liturgical work in all the arts, 
also edit a missal Das Messbuch der Kirche. 
The first edition appeared in 1884 and since 
then it has gone through thirty editions. Be- 
sides, like some of the other European monas- 
teries, the monks of this abbey publish a month- 
ly which carries many liturgical articles of the 
greatest importance for an understanding of 
the liturgy. 

Neither may we ignore the works of other 
Benedictines. Abbot Marmion published several 
volumes of conferences which we gave to his 
monks. Two of these volumes are of general 
interest: Christ in His Mysteries and Christ 





as a monumental re- 
alization of the re- 
ligious life and of the 
divine worship of the 
surrounding lands.” 
The literary means 
par excellence for 
promoting the move- 
ment among the peo- 
ple is Die betende | 
Kirche, a popular ex- | 
planation of the lit- | 
urgy, under the edi- 
torship of the learned 
Abbot Herwegen. A | 
series of small books 
also appears under 
the same title, Eccle- 
sia orans, and other 
popular pamphlets, 
explanatory and de- 
votional. 


St. Andrew’s Ab- 
bey, of Lophem, Bel- 
glum, produced the 
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Priceless Liturgical Books with Gregorian Chant that are centuries old 
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the Life of the Soul. Dom Beaudot and Dom 
Leduc collaborated on a commentary on the Ro- 
man Missal. Special mention must be made of 
Abbot Cabrol. His principal works are a his- 
torical investigation of liturgical prayer: Litur- 
gical Prayer, Its History and Spirit; a Litur- 
gical Prayer Book compiled under his direc- 
tion, and The Roman Missal, which promises 
to become a much used manual, if not to sup- 
plant all other English translations of the Ro- 
man Missal. Abbot Schuster of St. Paul’s out- 
side the walls of Rome gained a world wide 
reputation by his Sacramentary, an historical 
investigation of the Mass formularies, together 
with a commentary on the texts of the missal. 
The Caldey monks have at various times car- 
ried leading liturgical articles in their quarter- 
ly Pax, and now issue a small monthly under 
the title Caldey Notes, with the purpose of 
spreading a knowledge of things liturgical 
among the people. 

It was to be expected that a movement of this 
kind would assume vast proportions, and would 
also affect the mass and leaven of America. 
The Benedictines of America, true to their tra- 
ditional love for the liturgy, a year ago in- 
augurated the movement in this country. The 
monks of St. John’s Abbey, with a select group 
of editors from various parts of the English 
speaking world, and in which various religious 
orders and the diocesan clergy are represented, 
have undertaken the publication of a monthly 
liturgical review, Orate Fratres, of which ten 
issues have appeared to date. A number of 
popular liturgical pamphlets has also issued 
from the Liturgical Press at Collegeville, Min- 
nesota. Liturgy the Life of the Church, The 
Spirit of the Liturgy, and My Sacrifice and 
Yours, three pamphlets edited by Dom Virgil 
Michel, are excellent and valuable productions 
and serve as an introduction to the program 
of the Liturgical Apostolate. Offeramus, a 
pocket manual of the Ordinary of the Mass by 
Dom Cuthbert Goeb has already gone through 
several editions. Other published pamphlets are 
The Gift of Life, a translation of the Baptism 
text with explanation, and The Seal of the 
Spirit, on Confirmation—both by Reverend 
Richard E. Power of Springfield, Mass., an edi- 
tor of Orate Fratres. 

The Benedictine Priory, St. Anselm’s in 
Washington, D. C., has devoted some space of 
its excellent quarterly, The Placidian, to the 
spread of the liturgy in the United States. 

The Pius X School of Liturgical Music in 
New York City has benefited the entire United 
States and greatly interested the country in its 
efforts to restore the Gregorian melodies. Dom 
Mocquereau, O. S. B., and Abbot Ferretti, 
O. S. B. have spent several months in this 
The 


country to teach at the Pius X. School. 


monks of Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo, 
and the monks of Collegeville, Minn., are also 
devoting much attention and care to the study 
and artistic rendition of Gregorian Chant. 

Will the movement and its apostolate grow? 
There is no doubt that it will, for the movement 
is of the heart of the Church, inaugurated and 
encouraged by the Vicars of Christ. The re 
awakening of a fervent spiritual life among the 
members of the Church, uniting all in a com. 
mon bond of brotherhood, is the goal of the 
liturgical movement and the apostolate. Growth 
in the spiritual life, sanctification and the sal- 
vation of souls should be the concern of all, and 
pon liturgy offers the means leading to such an 
end. 

Does the movement deserve the cooperation 
of all Catholics? It does, for it is not a fad, 
but is something that has come to stay. “God 
will have all men to be saved” (I Tim. 2:4), 
And He wills that all men be saved through His 
Son Jesus Christ. “For God so loved the world, 
as to give His only begotten Son; that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him, may not perish, but may 
have life everlasting” (John 3:16). Christ 
again desires all men to be saved through His 
bride, the Church: “And if he will not hear the 
Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and 
the publican” (Matth. 18:17); while the 
Church saves men primarily by means of her 
Sacrifice and Sacraments and Prayer, that is, 
by her liturgy. Hence, as St. Cyprian express- 
es it, “He who has not the Church for his moth- 
er, cannot have God for his Father.” These 
words give the entire plan of the Redemption; 
they give also the plans according to which the 
salvation of souls is to be effected: Divine life 
only through the Church. The Bride of Christ, 
the Church, is to bless her Spouse, Christ, with 
children, which children have the life of Christ 
= thus can become the coheirs of the glory of 

rist. 


That is the purpose of the liturgical move 
ment and its apostolate—to lead the faithful 
to active participation in the liturgy, in order 
that “they may more abundantly partake of the 
divine grace at its richest fonts.” 


Consider the Lilies 


GRACE B. PoPKINS 


The lilies in the field toil not, 
And neither do they spin; 

Yet beauty shines from ev’ry bloom, 
And glory from within. 


And with a light that’s beautiful, 
Through faith in God we’ll shine; 

Our daily needs will be supplied— 
Our raiment, rich and fine. 
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All on a Summer’s Cruise 


CALLA L. STAHLMANN 


Il SOJOURNING IN SOUTHERN SPAIN 


E disembarked early Sunday morning 

at Cadiz; we were transferred to the 
dock on the beautiful bay of Cadiz, by huge 
steam tenders—down the gangway they came, 
seemingly an endless line, but still the tenders 
were far from filled! The bay of Cadiz has 
been named “The Silver Dish,” and very ap- 
propriately—the white buildings gleam in the 
sunlight, dazzling one’s sight. The city is famed 
for being the point of departure of Christopher 
Columbus when he set out for his voyage to the 
New World. 

Being bound for Granada, we too soon had 
to board our train—a special, for our benefit— 
and were introduced to the intricacies of a bas- 
ket lunch, which had been prepared for us on 
the ship. (Mrs. Cunard is a wonderful cook, 
and gave us only the white meat of the chick- 
en!) We were intrigued by the Spanish trains, 
and explored them thoroughly before settling 
down for the ride to Seville. Of course, we had 
acompartment train, like all Continentals, with 
six in each compartment. Doors opened direct- 
ly outwards to the station platforms, and we 
had to get out at every stop to stare and be 
stared at! We passed acres of salt drying out 
under the summer sun; cars laden with cork, 
ready to ship; trainloads of real American 
Chevrolets; orchards of olive trees; to say 
nothing of miles and miles of barren ground. 
It is only ninety-five miles to Seville, and we 
arrived there shortly after noon. Here, we 
found a different kind of transportation await- 
ing uu—carriages of the victoria type, drawn by 
horses gaily decorated with sleigh bells! (Are 
the Spanish trying the power of suggestion on 
us?) We spent the afternoon driving and sight- 
seeing—visiting the Cathedral, where the Tomb 
of Columbus is found, borne aloft by four her- 
alds representing the four kingdoms of Spain; 
the Aleazar where the Moorish Kings formerly 
lived, but now the winter home of the King of 
Spain; and the famous Giralda Tower from 
which the tower of Madison Square Garden so 
recently razed is said to have been modelled. 
We were particularly interested in the buildings 
of the International Exposition to be held in 
Seville next summer. Scores of peacocks were 
seen lolling among the luxuriant flowers in the 
public parks. 

After our first Spanish dinner—real olives, 
“home-grown”; meats with a different flavor; 
vegetables unknown to us—and all from a 
French menu !—being Sunday evening, the most 





important evening of the week, a few of the 
bravest of us went to see a real bull fight! The 
hour was six-thirty, just as the sun’s rays were 
growing less intense, and were descending be- 
hind the Giralda. The Bull Ring seats 14,000, 
and there were few vacant places. Six fights 
were scheduled, but, needless to say, none of us 
cared to remain for the entire program! The 
bull fight is to the Spaniard what the ball game 
is to the American—the former sees only the 
excitement of the fight, the skill and grace dis- 
played by the fighters, and the pluck of the 
animals, rather than the cruelty which appalled 
us. 

We fortunately had seats in the shaded por- 
tion of the Ring, and cushions, which added to 
comfort as well as to cleanliness! On one side 
was a friendly Spaniard—he offered a word of 
explanation now and then; on the other side 
were two young Australians who left at the 
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FOREST OF COLUMNS IN MOSQUE—CORDOBA 


The capital of each column differs from the other 


end of the first fight—they said they had seen 
enough bull fight for the rest of their lives! 


A mere youth of twenty-one was the favor- 
ite matador that day—the hero of the people 
for the time being, who had the chance to be- 
come enormously wealthy, so it was said; he 
bowed to the President of the Bull Fighters’ As- 
sociation under his especial canopy, both upon 
entering the ring and leaving it. 

When the first horse was killed, an American 
several rows back of us fainted! It may have 
been from exposure during the day to the sun’s 
rays— his friends said that his heart was weak! 
At least, it adds color to the story. Our Spanish 
neighbor was very enthusiastic—he said that 
these were the best fights they had had in years; 
but, we were not so bloodthirsty, and were 
especially repelled by the use of the innocent, 
unsuspecting horses. We were told that horses 
are not used in the fights in Portugal, and that 
the bull is not killed there, and we wished that 
we might have seen our fight at Lisbon instead 
of at Seville! We regretted seeing the fight, 
fearing that we should dream about it, but we 


also should regret not having seen one, thinking §} tise 
we had missed a golden opportunity ! que 
At Seville, our party split up, some of ys § wor 
going on to Cordoba that evening. Imagine § but 
our delight at seeing some shipmates at Boba. § con 
dilla, the junction in Spain where all trains § Jad: 
meet—familiar faces in a strange land! They § big. 
were returning from Madrid, to rejoin the ship, J the 
The morning at Cordoba was one of the most §  W0! 
enjoyable of the whole trip—our party was § apr 
small, the morning was deliciously cool, our I 
guide so well-informed and so wrapped up in J &% 
his subject, and the Mosque is so worth-while! | bad 
The Spanish name is La Vieja Mezquita, mean. hill 
ing the Old Mosque; it was begun by a Moor. § [Vv 
ish king during the eighth century, built from J am 
materials said to have been stolen from Chris. J We 
tian churches; his aim was to erect a mosque olin 
that would surpass all others of either the East | the 
or the West. As we entered by the Gate of } gat 
Pardon, we found ourselves in a patio filled the 
with orange trees and fountains of running wa- | itt 
ter; natives of Cordoba, mostly women and § lat 
children, come here to draw fresh water and to | s™ 
exchange a bit of morning gossip. Entering | am 
the mosque, we seemed to be in a forest of col- J ere 
umns—there are one thousand and ninety-six | Pe 
of them, supporting nineteen arches (no, we itt 
didn’t count ’em—we had to take the guide’s } qué 
word for a few things); every way we looked | tra 
the vista was practically the same—arches in } the 
which red plays a prominent part, a red that | the 
remains undimmed through the ages, although | tha 
exposed to the elements. Hundreds of resplend- 
ent lamps hang from the fretted ceilings, while 
Oriental rugs formerly covered the floors. In 
the midst of the columns is a Christian Cathe 
dral, built about the time of Charles V. The 
architecture of the mosque is considered to be 
of a masculine type, while that of the Alham- J ea 
bra being more graceful and ornate is styled as | In 
feminine. oth 
As we drove through the narrow streets 1€s 
which scarcely accommodated our motors, we 
caught inviting glimpses through grilled doors, 
into cool interiors, and black eyes peered out 
at us from the ever-present balcony, which may 
be only a foot or so wide, but still it is a bal- 
cony! We saw crullers being made out in the 
open, in pans resembling huge skillets—the bat- 
ter is poured in rotary motion into a piping-hot 
pan, from a container worked like a pastry- 
bag; the finished product may be hung over 
the arm for transportation, a la bracelet! 
Spain as a nation goes to bed at noon, and 
sleeps away the hot hours of midday in the cool 
rooms built around patios, with chilly four- 
tains and bright-colored awnings. Towards 
evening the populace appears again, and is up 
till the “wee sma’ hours” of the morning. The 
Spaniard, being dark, is fascinated by the 
blonde traveler—you know, that much-adver- 
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tised “preferred stock.” On the bobbed-hair 
question, they are fifty-fifty: many of the 
women have the sides of their hair cut short, 
but retain the back as a support for the high 
cmb and mantilla, without which no Spanish 
lady is a Spanish lady; The girls, little and 
big, carry fans—and they don’t just wear them, 
they use ’em! Black is the prevailing color for 
women to wear on the street—only the tourists 
appear in gaudy shades. 

From Cordoba we were taken by train to 
Granada—of course, we passed through Bo- 
padilla again! Our little engine puffed up the 
hills, wound in and out of tunnels, dashed over 
ravines which were a riot of color from the ole- 
ander bushes, and along a road so narrow that 
we could reach out and pluck branches from the 
olive and almond trees that lined the way. At 
the road crossings women are generally the 
gatekeepers ; children cluster round to see what 
the travelers may throw to them—imagine one 
little girl’s delight at receiving a box of choco- 
lates! She poured forth her thanks, gave her 
smaller brother a piece first, took one herself, 
and closed the box up carefully for future ref- 
erence. At the stations, venders of fruit ap- 
pear—ripe figs, plums, and grapes, in rustic 
little baskets lined with green leaves; fre- 
quently they are not allowed to coms out to the 
trains, but stand behind high fences, holding 
the baskets through or over the palings, and 
the would-be purchaser must go after the fruit 
that can not come to him! 


(To be continued) 


In the Lord’s Workshop 
(Continued from page 201) 


leave the visitor to enjoy his game of chess. 
In the sequel we shall inform the reader what 
other nooks were explored and what discover- 
ies were made. 

(To be concluded) 


Nuns at Vesper Time* 


ANNE BOZEMAN LYON 


Calm as the images of saints, 
Set in a dim cathedral, where 
Christ looms in sculptured pain, 
Are the faces of meek nuns, 
When at Vesper time they cross 
The convent close. 


With purified, deep eyes bent 

Upon the prayer books in their hands, 
They do not heed 

The myriad apple blossoms, 

Clustered on an ancient tree 

Beside their path, 

Nor pause to breathe 
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The scent of herbage, 
Brushed by their garments’ edge. 


Caught above the world 

3y the urgence of the sacred hour, 
They pass to the chapel door, 

And with reverent step 

Enter the solemn place. 


Perpetual dusk, 

Vibrant with countless prayers, 
Seeks to usurp the afterglow 
That falls between 

The flame of waxen tapers 
And the crimson and purple 

Of the reredos. 


The organ peals; 

A chant swells to the vaulted roof, 
Like music made 

In God’s far courts 

By resonant harps 

And glad seraphim. 


Listening with rapt souls, 
The nuns are lifted to such 
Ecstasy they almost seem 
Beatified. 


Impressions made on a non-Catholic child who 


saw a group of nuns passing from their convent to the 
church across the way for Vespers. 











MORNING GOSSIP IN COURT OF ORANGES 
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Nora 


LILLIACE MONTGOMERY MITCHELL 


ORA glanced over her roadster critically, 
her face relaxing as she saw that it had 
been both well washed and well polished. The 
new chauffeur was sitting in the back seat but 
she could not see his face for he was leaning 
over to make some adjustment beneath the seat. 
Nora spoke to the gardener as she rolled out 
of the grounds and it seemed to her that there 
was an odd, flickering smile on his face as he 
answered her. But Nora forgot this almost 
instantly. The gardener was a very old man 
and, if he chose to smile, surely that was better 
than scowling, she thought. Deftly she steered 
the car into the state road passing the grounds 
and threw back her head for a deep breath of 
the early morning air. Then with a jerk she 
pulled in her chin. 

She had forgotten, for the moment, the 
chauffeur on the back seat. She wondered, ro- 
guishly, if she whirled rapidly around the bend, 
if he might not fall out. If he did, she thought 
with a little grin that made her look almost 
boyish, she would not know it, unless she 
glanced in the rear-view mirror! And then she 
could tear along the road at the maximum limit 
or a little more, singing for the sheer joy of 
living on such a day as this and then, with a 
slowing down of the motor, dream of things- 
that-might-have-been. Of course, things-that- 
might-have-been were  things-that-could-be 
right now, if she would give in. But Nora Kel- 
ley was not her father’s daughter for nothing 
and from him she had inherited a certain qual- 
ity that permitted her to lay down certain lines 
and say: “Thus shall it be—this far and no 
farther.” 

And she had done just that with Wardie. 
Wardie’s full name was Howard Blythe, and 
they had first known each other in the school of 
the Sisters where they had both attended the 
fifth grade. Howard had been the ward of the 
wealthy scientist, Jim Blythe, who was his un- 
cle. Jim Blythe, only so known to his closest 
friends, was generous to a fault in all commu- 
nity affairs—except the Church. And he had 
never been known to set foot in the building or 
to contribute one cent to any of the churches in 
the neighborhood. 

And when Wardie had asked Nora to marry 
him, she had thought of all of this swiftly. Per- 
haps, she thought now, she had phrased it too 
bluntly, but after all it had to be said! 

“You'll go to church with me?” 
said in answer. 

Wardie had drawn away from her swiftly. 


she had 


“Church?” he said harshly. “What has church 
to do with our marriage?” 

“Everything—if we marry,” she had ap. 
swered slowly. “We'll be married in church, 
we'll be buried by the good Fathers, and in be 
tween those times—we’ll go. Yes?” she had 
said softly as his face had remained turne 
away from her. 

“No,” he had said. “I owe everything to my 
uncle and he—he wouldn’t like it, 1 know.” 

“We would talk to him about it,” she had sug. 
gested. “One never knows until he tries, yoy 
know.” 

“No use,” Wardie had answered stormily, 
“And besides, I have no money, hardly—of my 
own. If I marry to suit him—everything will 
be—” 

“Oh,” remarked Nora stiffly. “I had thought 
that I was your choice! But if—” 


And so the storm had broken ruthlessly. 


Nora pressed her foot on the gas and the car 
sped forward gently. She was thinking now of 
the quarrel and wondering where Wardie was 
and what he was doing! He had said that he 
would have to work for a living! As if Nora 
cared for that! Her own father had started 
out just that way and she could well recall the 
days of her early childhood when her mother 
had dressed her and cared for her and played 
with her instead of leaving her to the governess 
as had happened when they had entered their 
new home. 

“And a child is better off that way, too!” she 
said aloud. 

“Beg pardon, Miss?” 
ear. 

Nora turned swiftly. She had forgotten the 
new chauffeur. She was not accustomed to hay- 
ing anyone with her when she drove and this 
was an innovation. Her father had thought the 
state roads unsafe for a girl driving alone. 

“I wasn’t—” she began. Then she took her 
foot from the gas pedal and looked around full 
in the man’s face. “Wardie!” she said sharp- 
ly. “What’s—this?” 

“You wouldn’t answer the phone when | 
called you. You sent back my letter unopened. 
You told Myers to tell me that you were not at 
home—when I’d seen you with my own eyes. 
So—I got the job as chauffeur. Suits me fine, 
too—being driven about the county by a smart 
ly-dressed young woman!” he added insolently. 
“IT don’t fancy your uniforms, though. You 
might tell your Dad that a quieter shade of tan 
would be—” 


came a voice at her 
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She eyed him coolly and then stopped the car. 
“| shan’t need you any more to-day.” 

With red face he got to his feet and started 
toleave the car: “I—my orders are, Miss, that 
you're not to drive alone.” 

“T’d be as safe,” she remarked evenly, “as 
driving with an impudent chauffeur—I don’t 
believe my father knew—” 

“_no, he didn’t, to be frank. He never 

essed who I was,” admitted Wardie. “You 
see, he was expecting a chauffeur and he wasn’t 
looking for me at all.” 

A passing car barely escaped them and Nora 
pulled to the side of the road. “You might as 
well get out of the car,” she said coolly. “I 
own I’d rather be—alone.” 

And then Nora scarcely knew how it hap- 
pened, but brown arms were about her and a 
soft voice was whispering in her ear. 

“It’s no use,” she said, pulling away. ‘“Peo- 
ple of different faiths never make a complete 
success Of marriage. Oh, it goes all right for a 
time, but when they get accustomed to each oth- 
er—in those long years when she knows all of 
his best jokes and even the moth-eaten ones 
that he fetches forth when things drag _ too 
much—oh, then is the time that there must be 
some deeper meaning to life. Then is when they 
need—”’ 

Wardie interrupted her. “But have I said 
that our faiths are to be different? Have I said 
—have I ever had any faith at all—until now?” 

“You mean—?” asked Nora. 

Her eyes met his directly and his looked back 
into hers unwaveringly. 

“You said,” she let fall at last, “that there 
would be no money—” 

“And am I not working?” he countered, his 
hands sweeping downwards over his uniform. 
_ They both laughed at that but were sobered 
ina moment. 

“But how shall we live?” 
steadily. 

“As others live—by the sweat of my brow, I 
guess,” he answered. “My education is worth 
something to mé, surely. There are numberless 
things I could do—sell things, teach school— 
oh, I’ll find something to do—” 

“And your uncle?” she probed. 

He made no reply to this. 

“We might as well thrash it all 
now,” she said doggedly. 
fied—it’s no use.” 

“It is,” he said, deep red flaming into his 
cheeks. “Nothing matters but you, Nora. I 
found that out these last nineteen days — ” 

She looked away an instant and then turned 
towards him impulsively. ‘“Let’s stop in to see 
him now.” 

Ten minutes later she drew the car to an easy 
stop at the side porch of the Blythe house where 


she asked un- 


out right 
“If he isn’t satis- 





Mr. Blythe was working in a set of notebooks. 
He looked up at them abstractedly. 

“IT hope you’re not going to knock those cro- 
quet balls about,” he said irritably. “This cal- 
culation is going all wrong somehow. I wish—” 

“We’re not going to play croquet,” said War- 
die. ““We’re going to be married, Nora and I—” 

He stared at them so amazedly that Wardie 
ceased speaking. 

But after a moment they both burst out with 
the telling of it and as he looked at them he 
scowled. 

“You expect that I shall leave the money, in 
that event, to a memorial foundation?” he 
asked. 

Wardie nodded. “That’s for you to decide. 
You’ve educated me, and for that I’m grateful. 
If I could marry a girl—if I could have married 
one,” he amended, “who didn’t insist that I 
join her in her faith before we were married— 
well, I’d have done it, Uncle. I wanted to please 
you, you see. But girls like that aren’t so lov- 
able, I’ve found, as those who have something 
deeper within them. And now, since I’ve been 
over it all in my own mind, I wouldn’t marry 
one of them if I did—like her.” The word love 
was still unfamiliar enough to Wardie’s lips 
that he hesitated over it slightly. ‘“I—I—love 
Nora and I’d do anything she wanted me to do,” 
he said stubbornly as his uncle was_ silent. 
“Anything at all and this thing—I want to do 
that myself, you see.” 

His uncle looked at him sharply. “And where 
did you plan to live?” 

“T’ve heard of a school out West where a 
science teacher is needed, and if I can get that 
—it only pays two thousand a year but—” 

“Miller and Fox are putting up a good bunga- 
low out on River Road,” said his uncle thought- 
fully. “They’ve been after me to take it over— 
to rent. The people who had planned it are go- 
ing abroad. I believe I’ll buy that for a wed- 
ding present for you two—how about it?” he 
said suddenly. 

“B—but,” stammered Wardie. “I—I—” 

“Of course you can’t leave me here and go 
gallivanting off West,” said his uncle crossly. 
“Think I’ve taken care of you and watched you 
like a hen with one chick all of these years to 
lose you now—” 

“But—” said Nora. : 

“And a girl,” continued Mr. Blythe thought- 
fully, “‘who plans everything out before her 
marriage is dead sure to make a success of 
things. It’s a pity when people marry first and 
plan afterwards! Have everything down in 
black and white first—in your own minds at 
least,” he went on. “You see, I was a lazy 
young fellow, and if it hadn’t been for my Mary 
— she was one to keep at you until she had her 
way,” he ended with a chuckle. “And this No- 

(Continued on page 222) 
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The Communion Rails Ends the Quest for the Grail 


BURTON CONFREY 


V 


1B contrast to Bors’ negative withdrawal 
from the quest in so far as he will do noth- 
ing to achieve it, we have in Tennyson the Nun 
who forgets herself to find herself. By putting 
others before herself she found what was great- 
er than that which is usually termed success; 
she found peace, happiness, life. 


A CONCRETE REACTION TO “THE PRICE OF A 
SOUL” 


My only real pal at Notre Dame has 
a roommate who is a fine fellow, but 
he is hard to handle. He was a daily 
Communicant until Thanksgiving; but 
after he came back from home that 
week-end, he was changed. Christmas 
passed and so did the first semester, 
but he remained away from the Sacra- 
ments. Lent came on, Easter ap- 
proached, and I got bothered. I asked 
my pal why he didn’t mention the mat- 
ter to his roommate, whom I shall call 
Bill; but he held off because he felt 
he could understand Bill’s attitude. 


They had as a third roommate a fel- 
low with a holier-than-thou disguise. 
He was the cause of Bill’s change of 
behavior. He would throw a fit when 
their fourth roommate, a foul mouth 
but a Daily Communicant, spilled his 
dirt. Yet he himself thought nothing 
of slander, of ruining a_ reputation. 
From living with both of them Bill got 
the idea, while he was home at 
Thanksgiving, that somebody was 
wrong. Instead of trying to find out 
who, he stayed away from the Sacra- 
ments and declared that not only was 
he not bothered but he felt more con- 
tent because naturally he was scrupu- 
lous and while receiving Holy Com- 
munion daily he was always uneasy 
about sinning. 

When I read Father Cavanaugh’s 
The Price of a Soul I decided that I 
would say something to Bill. He told 
me to mind my own business; so I re- 
ported the matter to you. When I saw 
him at Communion this morning, I 
knew that a soul is the greatest treas- 
ure in the world and that to help some- 
one save his soul is next in importance 
to saving one’s own. 


Another freshman said that seeing the writ- 


er of this paper visit the Blessed Sacrament 
each night meant more to him than anything 
else he had seen or heard at Notre Dame. 


The ordinary young man seeks the widest and 
most complete publicity for his opinion and his 
actions until he realizes that St. Teresa and 
others like her prayed and worked ceaselessly 
in quiet and silence to become more and more 
conscious of God, to make themselves less and 
less in order that He might be more and more. 
Anyone can see that to-day St. Teresa and such 
people wield a more tremendous power than 
any of their contemporaries who flaunted them- 
selves, their ideas, their actions, and wrested 
from life material success. 


JACK AND JILL AND THE PAIL THAT HELD THEM 
TOGETHER 


Two classmates interest me more 
than any others met during my fresh- 
man year. Jack will be my roommate 
next year. Jill I am going home with 
for a few days. 

He lives in Chicago and by stopping 
over with him I shall have opportunity 
to visit my parents’ graves. While at 
his home I hope to persuade him to 
come out West with me where he can 
feel the influence of the open and be- 
come more conscious of God. A week 
ago I asked him if he was a Catholic. 
When he said he was I remarked that 
he was only one in our group who was 
not a daily Communicant. He said 
nothing. He is a clever student, but a 
little hard. He can appreciate beauty 
better than most of us; but he won’t 
let on. A few months on a ranch, with 
immense space, few people, and all na- 
ture is just what he needs. 

My roommate for next year is not 
so mature as he pretends. He is used 
to bossing his younger brother and or- 
ders me around a lot; but I give in to 
him only in the things that do not 
count. All year he has hidden his ad- 
miration for one of our teachers be- 
cause he wanted to attract attention to 
himself by keeping the teacher guess- 
ing. The day he gave the talk on the 
old sailor who had stored up so much 
beauty by visiting the great buildings, 
collections, and historic spots in every 
port he touched, he was his real self. 
After class the fellows kidded him 
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“She (Ruth) gleaned in the field till evening.”—(Book of Ruth 2:17.) 
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INA } ae) solar year. The fiery, life-giving orb, that forms the center 
Ij ye ZoN of our revolving world, is the usher of the seasons and the 
Vii ea) faithful timekeeper, according to the creative word of God: 


“Let there be lights made in the firmament of heaven, to 
divide the day and night, and let them be for signs and_ seasons, 
and for days and years; to shine in the firmament of heaven, 
and to give light upon the earth.” (Gen. 1:14.) The ardent kisses of 
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NY heaven’s luminary wake the slumbering germs in the bosom of mother 
| y | earth, causing them to unfold in bud, blossom, bloom, and fruit. When their 
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vital energy is spent, the plants sink back into a state of rest or death. 
Each day, too, has its budding in the rosy dawn, its blossoming in the 
morning, its bloom at noon, its death at evening and night. 
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The life of Christ, likewise, falls under this fourfold division. Heralded 
by the seers of old, Christ, the spiritual Sun that was to illumine our dark- 
ness, was first seen by the simple-hearted shepherds and faith-led Magi. 
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Nazareth beheld the youthful Savior growing in wisdom and knowledge, 
giving budding hopes of His threefold mission as Prophet, Priest, and King. 
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During three years the Jews reaped the fruits of His words of power and 
works of mercy, which culminated in His principal work of love—the Re- 
demption of the Cross. Then for three days His dead Body rested in the 
tomb. 
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“Go you also into my vineyard.”—(St. Math. 20:7.) 








ITHE HARVEST 
acidus § 0, S. B. 


The liturgical year, which perpetuates the Savior’s earthly life, is also 
marked by four principal divisions: Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, All 
Saints and All Souls. From Pentecost till Advent holy Mother Church 
| invites her children to ponder well, to assimilate the weighty lessons con- 
| veyed in the soul-stirring parables and love-born miracles of the Savior, 
recorded for us by the inspired Evangelists in the Sunday Gospels. Aided 
by the never-failing grace of the Holy Spirit, we must perfect the life of 
grace in our soul by constant imitation of our Divine Model. This is the 
harvest that we are to gather in daily. 

It is now harvest time in nature. With his magic wand of flaming light 
the sun has transformed the bursting heads of wheat to gold. Under the 
crushing millstone the well-filled grains have already yielded up their vir- 
gin soul. Now the king of day delights in tinting with purple hues the 
clusters on the trailing vines. Wheat and grapes! Bread and wine! the 
elements of the Eucharistic sacrifice! What a lesson they teach us! 
Many grains of wheat unite to form the sacrificial bread. Many grapes 
yield up their life-blood to form the purple stream that wells up in the 
sacrificial cup. He who prayed at the first Eucharistic Banquet that “all 
may be one” each day gives Himself as victim for us all, and as Food to us 
all, that “we may be one.” Daily as we assist at the Sacrifice and take our 
place at the Eucharistic Table, must not we all be one in mind, and heart, 
and charity ? 
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the Jubilee Indulgences is a serious 
matter. Failure to stop to speak to 
Jesus every time I pass the chapel is 
crude negligence. Forgetfulness of 
Spiritual Communions and aspirations 
during the day is ungrateful impolite- 
ness. I think of all the opportunities to 
get closer to God at Notre Dame—the 
Grotto, the Calvary, the Log Chapel; 
and my neglects pile up. 

By neglecting small faults I injure 
myself doubly. Gradually I shall lose 
that fear that restrains me from great 
sin, and the inclinations of my pas- 
sions are increased. The devil is satis- 
fied at first with small faults because 
he knows they lead to grave sins. If 
God takes away His protection and de- 
prives me of His special helps, very 
soon I shall lose His grace and fall into 
mortal sin. 

In what attitude shall I approach 
this avoidance of neglect of little 
things? Never as an obligation I dis- 
like to meet. When dealing with my 
fellow men I could do a kindness in 
order to make individuals think often 
of me—they are then under obligation 
to me; but never so with God, for He 
is drawing out of me my best in order 
that if I give myself entirely to Him 
He will give a personality that will 
bring help to others. God sees all. 
He does not wish my precision merely 
to permit me to glory in my exactness 
in little things. I am to be meticu- 
lous in order the more fully to corres- 
pond with His inspiration. 

To be specific: My bearing must 
encourage others—never frighten the 
timid. The corners of my mouth must 
always be up—I am not to be giddy or 
ridiculous, but pleasant and affable 
that others may desire to be as cheer- 
ful. My voice must always be modu- 
lated and pleasing—never ugly or ir- 
ritable, listless or bored. I must al- 
ways be clean and neat so that others 
will have me as an example in this 
matter. I owe it to God to watch 
these things carefully because He is 
my best friend and is always with me. 
A consciousness of His presence will 
help me avoid two extremes—fastidi- 
ousness and fussy precision, which an- 
noys others and attracts attention to 
me, and slovenly carelessness, which 
disedifies. 

Flood me with love of Thee, O God. 
Help me to understand why religious 
take such pains about obedience in lit- 
tle things; kill in me all rebellion 





against all those who would direct me; 
help me to lead others close to Thee. 
Never permit me to be discourteous to 
Thee, O God, Who art infinitely gra- 
cious to me. 

Prevent my accepting the pat on the 
back of my fellow man who says, “You 
are doing well enough.” Make me 
terribly conscious of my impolite care- 
lessness about little things. Let me 
love Thee with my whole being—with 
my soul, my memory, my intellect, all 
my will. 


The Nun’s is an impersonal rejoicing. She 
forgets self in her desire to bring good into 
the world. Nor is her desire to heal the world 
an egotistic spiritual gratification, such as you 
find in Tennyson’s “St. Simeon Stylites.” It 
is the motive behind the act that counts and 
makes the difference between the mother who 
sits up at night, denies herself sleep, food, and 
rest to dazzle “‘society” or to gain some selfish 
end and the mother who does the same things 
to nurse a sick child. The Nun is charitable. 


LEVITE OR SAMARITAN ? 


Wiser minds no longer comment up- 
on the parable which Our Lord told 
about the good Samaritan. Too many 
great men have concurred in telling us 
the true moral of the story and have 
consequently forestalled the seeking 
out of any other probable solution. 
Yet, can there not exist a crumb of 
warning and consolation for each of us 
whether for the just or for the sin- 
ners? 

When Jesus lived, in practical Jew- 
ish use, the word Samaritan was syn- 
onymous with sinner. The story itself 
is an undisguised moral tale and each 
character is more or less ideal. Toa 
Jew the priest and the Levite repre- 
sent the just of his nation. Now, Our 
Lord tells us both passed the wound- 
ed man by without so much as a sym- 
pathetic tear. Could it not be, there- 
fore, that just because these two had 
never fallen into grievous sin them- 
selves they could not adequately grasp 
the necessities of the case? It is not 
at all improbable. Those who are just 
and presumably have never fallen into 
a grievous sin are too often hasty in 
their judgment of those who do fall. 
They too often forget that God alone 
sustains them and that but for Him 
they themselves, in all their boasting, 
would be worse off than he who lies at 
their feet—helpless. Immediately one 
of them is found to say: God gives 
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each enough grace to save himself; let 
another look to him lest perhaps I be 
made unclean. Thinking no further 
on the question he passes on and leaves 
the retrieving of the fallen one to him 
who chances next along the road. It is 
he, who has fallen himself and has re- 
gained his spiritual strength, or he 
who is very highly advanced through 
the chastening fires of tedious ad- 
vancement in virtue, who readily sees 
the weakness of all, who most willing- 
ly and naturally lends a hand to the 
uplift of those about him. These two 
classes of men alone fully appreciate 
what is to be done and how all must be 
accomplished that the least amount of 
additional pain be given the unfortu- 
nate man. They alone possess through 
suffering, either received directly 
from God or mediately through having 
fallen, that sacred art of extracting 
the poison from a wound with the 
least possible pain. 

We can, therefore, easily take an- 
other moral from this beautiful tale 
told by Our Lord. We, at least, shall 
not pass unsympathetically by the fall- 
en ones but thanking God for the 
strength given us to preserve or re- 
gain our spiritual complacence stoop 
to help others in their trials and dif- 


ficulties. 
Orphan Stella 


(Continued from page 204) 


“Oh, what has happened to Stella, Madam?” 
asked Madeleine, trembling. “She is crying. 
Oh, do go and see. I am frightened.” 

“Yes, she is weeping, but they are tears of 
joy. She has found her real mother! But you 
are trembling. What is it, dear?” 

“Oh, I am full of apprehension of some com- 
ing sorrow. Does not the joy of one sometimes 
cause the grief of another?” 

“A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind” 
(Shakespeare). Eliane drew the child close to 
her heart, she understood her fear. 

At that moment M. de Tressin, who had 
heard from Miss Edith of his wife’s return, en- 
tered the room. “Good afternoon, Mme. de 
Lussey, is my wife here?” She put her fingers 
on her lips and, drawing him aside, whispered 
something in his ear, pointed to the room from 
whence proceeded the sounds of joy. He hastily 
entered. We will leave our readers to imagine 
the sequel. Stella was no longer an orphan. 

Mme. de Lussey and Madeleine had retired to 
her own room, leaving the parents and child to 
enjoy their happiness alone, but they felt they 


had a sacred duty to fulfil, and came with Stella 
to thank the mother who had loved and cher- 
ished her so long as her own. 

“My dear friends,” she replied, “your joy is 
mine and I praise and thank the good God for 
His loving mercy towards you, but I will not 
conceal my sadness at finding myself once more 
solitary and alone. If I have contributed to 
your happiness will you not, in return, add 
something to mine? Give, I beseech you, Made- 
leine to me?” 

The child raised her beautiful black eyes to 
M. de Tressin’s face. With the quick intuition 
of childhood she had taken in, at a glance, what 
her future position in the home would be. He 
read her thoughts and with generous forgetful- 
ness of his own feelings, replied: 

“TI feel, dear Mme. de Lussey, that your re- 
quest is just, and putting my own affection 
aside, if Madeleine is willing, I consent. Mme. 
de Lussey opened her arms and_.as she pressed 
poor Madeleine to her heart, felt she had found 
someone who loved her and the child realized 
she had found a mother. 

A few days later it was decided, by common 
accord, that henceforth the two families should 
form but one. A door of communication was 
opened between the houses, and like the early 
Christians they had but one heart and one 
mind, and all lived together in happiness and 
peace. 

THE END 


Pater Noster 
NELL BRIGGS MORETTI 


He told us everything he could 

About the lilies and the way 

The shepherds carry home the lambs 
Within their arms at close of day; 
How we within our Shepherd’s fold 
Are ever safely housed and fed, 

And all who walk with tender love 
Like little lambs are gently led. 

E’en as the bird beneath her wings 
Shelters her tiny, trembling brood, 

He would have gathered in His arms 
The world, had they but understood. 
He spoke to all the humble folk 

And told them just such lovely things-— 
Of how the Father guides and guards 
Even the sparrow’s drooping wings. 

He told them of a Son who left 

His home and wandered hungering; 
And who on turning back had met 

Such joy and happy welcoming; 

He told them Love is ever Love, 

And falls on all like gentle rain; 

He told them more—yes, everything; 
Then turned and blessed, and blessed again. 
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Meriwether Lewis Bearer of Flag to the Pacific 


MAUDE GARDNER 


N August 18, 1925, thousands of people 

gathered about a simple marble shaft, in 
an out-of-the-way woods, a few miles from the 
town of Hohenwald in middle Tennessee, to 
pay a long delayed tribute to the memory of 
Meriwether Lewis, the famous Virginia scout 
who, with William Clark, explored the vast 
Northwest Territory and carried the flag of our 
land to the western ocean. 

By an Act of Congress and Presidential Proc- 
lamation, the spot surrounding the simple 
marble shaft, which marks the last resting 
place of Meriwether Lewis, became on August 
18th a national park, and honor has at last 
come to the famous pioneer who, at the risk 
of his own life and the patient enduring of 
many hardships and dangers, blazed the trail 
that opened the great Northwest to civilization. 

Near Ivy Depot, Virginia, and only a few 
miles from Monticello, the noted home of Thom- 
as Jefferson, there still stands the old re- 
modeled log house, known as “Locust Hill,” 
where Meriwether Lewis was born on August 
18, 1774. Even as a tiny lad young Lewis 
showed evidence of that wonderful endurance 
of hardships and lack of fatigue which were to 
be so characteristic of his later life, for the boy 
born on the Virginia frontier knew no fear 
from his baby days and before he had reached 
his ninth year would often trudge bravely 
through the woods with no other companion 
save the faithful old dog which scampered and 
barked at his little master’s side, eager and 
anxious for the coon hunt which he knew would 
inevitably come. 

No hill was too rough or steep for this sturdy 
pioneer boy to climb; no stream too deep or 
cold for him to wade or swim; he loved the 
rough, rugged environment, and while not deep- 
ly versed in books, for schools were few and 
far apart in those days, the young backwoods- 
man gained a wonderful knowledge of trees 
and plants, of animals, their haunts and habits, 
and of every path that zigzagged through the 
Virginia woods for miles around. 

Thomas Jefferson was a rising young lawyer 
in the Virginia Colony when Meriwether Lewis 
was born and often as a lad young Lewis fol- 
lowed the trail that led to Monticello, the home 
which Jefferson had built on the mountain top 
near Charlottesville, and when years later the 
master of Monticello became the third Presi- 
dent of the United States, he chose as his pri- 
vate secretary the young Virginian whom he 
had known since childhood—the youth who de- 


spite his scant chances had made the most of 
the few opportunities afforded him. 

As we all know, the most important event of 
Jefferson’s administration was the purchase of 
the Louisiana Territory—that vast area which 
doubled the United States, for it stretched from 
the Mississippi River to the Rocky Mountains 
and its acquisition was to give great power to 
the little nation still in its infancy, for its liber- 
ty and independence had been won only a score 
of years previous. 

Then the next important step was to have 
this land explored, for most of the large ter- 
ritory was an unknown wilderness to white 
men. Farseeing leaders must be sent into the 
newly acquired region to find an overland route 
to the Pacific Ocean, make friends with the In- 
dians, get knowledge of the soil, climate, and 
animals, and bring back a detailed description 
of each river so that maps might be made and 
used by future traders and settlers who desired 
to go to the distant West. 

But the man to lead this long, perilous jour- 
ney must be one accustomed to rough, pioneer 
life; one fitted to endure hardships, coura- 
geous and brave. Thomas Jefferson decided that 
his young secretary, who had expressed not 
only willingness but eagerness to go, was the 
very man, for had not Meriwether Lewis been 
brought up on the frontier, was used to the 
woods and streams and unafraid of danger? 
But it was to be a hazardous journey and 
should any mishap befall Lewis, the trip would 
be a failure, so it was left to the young Vir- 
ginian to choose another brave man to accom- 
pany him. 

William Clark, who had been born in the 
same county of Albemarle, not far from Char- 
lottesville, but had followed his famous brother 
into Kentucky, was the man selected to go sec- 
ond in command, and a wise choice it proved 
to be, for like his older brother, George Rogers 
Clark, who had made his wonderful march 
through the icy rivers to become the hero of 
Vincennes during the Revolutionary struggle, 
William Clark, too, was of undaunted courage 
and a fitting mate for the famous expedition. 

Weeks were spent in preparation, for the 
men chosen to go with the two leaders were 
also picked with care, for cowards or those un- 
willing to endure great hardships were not 
wanted in the party, but by May of 1804 all 
was in readiness and the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition left St. Louis, where they had been 
stationed through the winter purchasing sup- 
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plies for the journey and disciplining and 
training the men how to conduct themselves in 
case of Indian attacks. 

All through that long summer of 1804 the 
exploring party in their three boats made the 
slow ascent of the Missouri River, for with 
sand bars, mighty currents and various other 
hindrances, they were unable to make scarcely 
ten miles a day and at the end of six months, 
when bitter winds and an occasional snowflake 
announced the coming of winter, they found 
themselves near the camps of the Mandan In- 
dians in what is now North Dakota, and in the 
six months they had covered but sixteen hun- 
dred miles. 

But with winter so near at hand, they could 
not hope to make much further progress and 
finally decided to settle there during the com- 
ing cold months for the Indians had shown no 
unfriendliness toward them, but on the other 
hand had volunteered to assist the explorers 
in erecting their huts as shelter. Many hands 
made quick work and by the latter part of No- 
vember a number of log houses had been built, 
forming their fort which they called Fort Man- 
dan, and with these friendly Indians for neigh- 
bors, the Lewis and Clark party contented 
themselves to await the coming of spring. It 
was a long, cold winter, but game was plentiful 
and with corn and other supplies bought from 
the red men, the band of pioneers fared sump- 
tuously in their rude quarters until the coming 
of April when the ice gave way and they were 
ready for the further journey westward. 

There were soldiers, hunters and a negro ser- 
vant in the party, but Meriwether Lewis felt 
the lack of an interpreter who could explain 
to the Indians of the far West the object of 
their journey and of their great desire to be 
friends with the simple race of the forest. Dur- 
ing the winter a French hunter, Charbonneau, 
who lived with the Mandan tribe, often came to 
the explorer’s camp. Because he knew many 
different Indian languages, he was asked to ac- 
company the party as interpreter. Charbon- 
neau agreed to go on condition that they also 
take his Indian wife, Sacajawea, and their lit- 
tle two-months-old son. 

And it was Sacajawea, the brave little squaw, 
who proved to be the real guide and interpreter 
for the Lewis and Clark Expedition, for with 
true Indian instinct she knew the trails better 
than did her husband; it was she who could 
bring about peaceful relations with the savage 
tribes they met on the way; she who could 
speak their language and make them under- 
stand that this band of white men had come not 
for war but for friendship. In the city of Port- 
land, Oregon, there stands today a beautiful 
bronze statue representing Sacajawea, with her 
baby strapped to her back, pointing out the 


way, just as she pointed out directions to 
Lewis and Clark on that memorable trip of 
1804, when the brave Indian girl cheerfully 
trudged the thousands of miles to help white 
men blaze a trail across our continent. 


By the last of April the mouth of the Yel- 
lowstone River was reached and just one month 
later the Rocky Mountains were sighted. They 
could proceed no further in their boats and for 
the next few months the party of brave men 
and the little squaw, with her baby strapped to 
her back, climbed rough and rugged hills and 
heights. For many weeks they were shut off 
from entire communication with the world; 
they were hungry, footsore, and weary, but 
with brave young Meriwether Lewis to cheer 
them on, they never lost heart, but cheerfully 
endured all hardships and just as the first 
snows of September came, they reached the 
river which flowed toward the Pacific. Their 
own boats had been left far behind so before 
they could proceed by water, vessels must be 
built. This was done by felling huge trees and 
digging and hollowing out the great logs, in 
which they all embarked and sailed down the 
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river which was to take them into the Colum- 
bia and on to the Pacific. 

It was the 7th of November, 1805, that the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition came in sight of 
the Pacific Ocean, having been on the way one 
year and five months, but the great purpose 
was now accomplished and the brave leaders 
were anxious to. start back with the news of 
their wonderful discoveries. They had carried 
the flag of the young Republic to the western 
ocean and revealed an unknown empire to the 
uses of mankind. 

Three years later, as Governor of upper 
Louisiana, afterward known as the Missouri 
Territory, Captain Meriwether Lewis was trav- 
eling through middle Tennessee on his way to 
Washington when he met his mysterious death 
near the present town of Hohenwald. His body 
was interred on the spot and in 1848 the Ten- 
nessee Legislature made an appropriation for 
the erection of the simple monument which cov- 
ers his grave. 

But patriotism still lives in America and at 
last, after many years, the memory of this 
brave pioneer was rewarded and the beautiful 
strip of wooded land surrounding his last rest- 
ing place is now known as the Meriwether Lew- 
is Park and the roadway running near it, the 
Meriwether Lewis Highway. 


Nora 


(Continued from page 213) 
ra’s another like her! You’re a lucky lad,” he 
ended. 

On their way back to Nora’s home they 
passed the church with Mary standing serenely 
on her pedestal there. 

“T__prayed to her about it,” said Nora in 
low tones. 

Wardie’s hand grasped hers on the wheel: 
“So did I,” he said huskily. “Oh, Nora—girl— 
we’re going to be so happy—” 

And the best of it was—they were! 


Afternoons in Rome 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


NE sunny afternoon the pilgrim walks 

along the Via Nomentana in the direction 
of St. Agnes Fuori le Mure. About a mile and 
a half from the Porta Pia stands the beautiful 
church of St. Agnes, one of the gems of me- 
diaeval architecture. It is dedicated to the 
wonderful child marytr who was so loved by 
the Romans. The saint’s family owned a villa 
on this site, and here, after her cruel martyr- 
dom, they buried her on their own property. 
The church was erected by Constantine in 324 


at the request of his daughter Constanzia, who 
was baptized near this spot. 

On descending into the Basilica the pilgrim 
traverses a little court and goes down a broad 
flight of forty-seven marble steps. He notices 
that the walls are covered with inscriptions 
from the catacombs. The interior of the Ba. 
silica is very striking. The nave is divided 
from the aisles by sixteen columns of precious 
marbles. 

Under the high altar, enclosed within a silver 
shrine, are the bodies of St. Agnes and her 
foster sister St. Emerentiana. St. Agnes suf. 
fered martyrdom in her thirteenth year by be 
ing stabbed in the throat. In the touching ac 
count of her martyrdom, written by Ambrose, 
a servant of God in the sixth century, we read 
that “her parents, not indeed in sorrow but 
rather in joy, took up her body and buried it on 
their estate not far from the city in the Via 
Nomentana. Here a large crowd of Christians 
soon gathered, but were compelled to flee by 
the Pagans coming out armed against them. 
Nor did they escape without some having been 
wounded by stones. Emerentiana alone, foster 
sister to Agnes, a most holy virgin, though only 
a catechumen, stood firm, fearless and unmoved 
and thus rebuked them: “O miserable, fallen, 
and cruel wretches, why do you slay those who 
worship God. Almighty? Why do you _ thus 
stone men who have done no evil? Uttering 
these and similiar reproaches to the furious 
mob, she was stoned by them and died praying 
beside the tomb of most blessed Agnes, being 
baptized in her own blood, bravely meeting 
death in defence of justice, confessing the 
Lord.” An altar in the Basilica is dedicated to 
this heroic young girl. 

Every year on the 21st of January, the feast 
of St. Agnes, High Mass is followed by an in- 
teresting ceremony. Two lambs, typifying the 
purity of the young saint are blessed upon the 

(Continued on page 231) 





Canticle 


MYRTLE CONGER 


Shades of Plato, Shakespeare, Lincoln, 
And other great ones of this earth, 
Born of the poor, benighted poor, 

Blessed be each separate lucky star, 

And the several bright suns, 

That brought you hither long before 

This earth’s benighted rich ones 
Undertook to regulate birth 

On peopled planets, near and far, 
Among the poor, benighted poor,— 
Else your number had been fewer, 

And you are few enough as you are! 
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Notes of Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—Is Mars habitable? Recent observations show the 
affirmative answer as probable, though no reliable data 
can be obtained of people actually living on Mars. 
Heretofore general belief held the temperature on 
Mars too far below Fahrenheit zero for life. The in- 
yention of a very delicate instrument, called the vacuum 
thermocouple, has lead to a series of observations of 
the temperature on Mars. A careful study of these ob- 
servations by Dr. Coblentz of the Bureau of Standards 
states that in the tropics on Mars at noon the tem- 
perature may range from 65 degrees to 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

—American farmers who lived several thousand 
years before Christ are becoming better known to the 
modern world. The archaeology of the southwestern 
states has brought much to light relative to our aborig- 
ines. Newest research has led to the following classi- 
fication: —Pre-basket Maker, (?) to 2000 B.C.; Basket 
Maker, 2000 B. C. to 500 B. C.; Post-basket Maker, 
500 B. C. to 1 A. D.; these were followed by the va- 
rious Pueblo periods. 

—We can now get sunburn in the dark. The effect 
of sunlight in curing rickets, skin diseases, etc., has 
often been noted. The curative power is in the ultra- 
violet rays of the sunlight, and not in the red or heat 
rays. The expert in treating diseases with sunlight 
knows that he is to avoid the heat rays. For this rea- 
son, considerable interest attaches to the announcement 
that the ultra-violet rays can now be isolated from 
sunlight and applied to the patient. 


—Quite a romance is woven about a little germ, with 
the big name of clostridium acetobutylicum. Though 
invisible to the naked eye, its enormous appetite and 
its ability to convert starch into solvents has made it a 
center for the following interests:—The British War 
Office, a potential swimming pool, an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to make rubber, the death of legitimate American 
whiskey manufacture, the making of charcoal, a new 
modification of smokeless powder, the paint and varnish 
industry, Chile’s nitrate monopoly, and the corn that 
hogs refused to eat. The little microbe’s power over 
starch to change it into butanol, a near relative of 
grain alcohol, was the cause. Early attempts to make 
an artificial rubber showed that the little ‘bug’ would 
make acetone and butanol from starches. The British 
government needed great supplies of acetone during 
the war for its powder. The butanol, an undesirable 
by-product, that poisoned the rivers was stored in vast 
vats, one of which later became a swimming pool. An 
old distillery in the Indiana corn belt with vast quan- 
tities of corn made mouldy through long storage and 
prohibition, entered into the manufacture of the new 
products from its corn. Some chemists interested in 
the manufacture of smokeless powder found that the 
butanol was an excellent solvent of nitro-cellulose, or 
nitrated cotton. The solute proved to be an excellent 


varnish. This in turn supplies the lacquer used to-day 
on most metals, notably on automobiles. The little 
clostridium in its manufacture of butanol breathes 
forth considerable hydrogen, which in turn is used to 
manufacture ammonia, the basis of most nitrate ferti- 
lizers. Nearly all the nitrate fertilizers is imported 
from Chile,—and hence the Chilean nitrate monopoly 
is suffering a little chill down the back from fear of a 
little germ. 

—America’s longest tunnel, 7.79 miles long, is under 
construction in the State of Washington. The new tun- 
nel will pierce the Cascade Mountains at a cost of ten 
million dollars. 

—A locomotive weighing 100 tons supported on a 
pin one square inch in cross section! This is one way 
of visualizing the enormous pressure of 200,000 pounds 
to the square inch recently used for testing various 
materials. And the apparatus can develop three times 
that much pressure. The properties of matter vary 
with great pressure. Thus paraffin wax and rubber 
become so hard under compression that they will make 
soft steel flow. 

—Our agricultural Ellis Island is located at Arling- 
ton, Va. Here plants from all over the world are tested 
to see whether they will prove desirable plant citizens 
for the United States. One such immigrant,—the soy 
bean,—has grown into a billion dollar plant. The pos- 
sibilities of the research work may be seen from the 
fact that civilized man to-day uses only about 200 of 
the 500,000 known species of plants. Among the in- 
teresting newcomers are a rare tree from Molokai pro- 
ducing a crop like cotton; a tropical tree from Nigeria 
with berries that will sweeten even vinegar; huauhtli 
from Mexico as a corn for dry regions; and a new 
fruit tree from West Africa with bunches of edible 
peachlike fruits. 

—The United States leads the world in the number 
of broadcasting stations. It has 733 stations against 
the 340 for the rest of the world. 

—Green fruits and vegetables to be stored, and then 
ripened ,as market conditions require, is the prediction 
made for the near future. Ethylene gas introduced 
into the storage room under proper temperature will 
cause the green fruits and vegetables to undergo the 
same changes in composition as are had in natural 
ripening. We may soon see the mango, avocado, cus- 
tard apple, and persimmon on the table since they 
may now be shipped in the green condition. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—A purchaser of powder to-day does not desire the 
kind that goes with a bang, but that which goes with a 
puff. 

—tThe trend of styles for silk tends to doom the moth 
and the boll weevil. 

—tThe teeth in prohibition enforcement often require 
gold filling. 
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—Spring finds the usual colors with us,—the yellow 
peril, the red menace, and the blue laws. 

—Who can solve this puzzle. The U.S. has 24,000,000 
automobiles and still buys three times as many shoes 
as the Europeans. Some say this is due to the pe- 
destrian stepping more lively, others say it comes from 
the long walks from parking space to working place. 

—Evolution in this country from Indian times has 
changed the war paint into rouge, the peace pipe into 
the cigarette, and the buckskin leggings into silk stock- 
ings. It is still uncertain what the firewater has be- 
come. 

—It is safest to ride in a truck, and most dangerous 
to ride in a reverie. 

—The apportionment of library books is said to be 
six-tenths for each person. By reading eight of the 
ten modern novels, one might reach his quota. 

—Radio is wonderful,—so many entertainers appear 
on the air! 

COLUMBAN THUISs, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—The twenty-fourth annual convention of the Catho- 
lic Educational Association met at Detroit towards the 
end of June. Thirteen hundred delegates were in at- 
tendance. 

—The Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
will erect a million-dollar high school for girls at Chica- 
go. The building, which will open its doors in Septem- 
ber, 1928, will contain a convent for the sixty sisters 
who will form the faculty. 


—The Vincentians, who conduct the De Paul Uni- 
versity at Chicago, are making arrangements for the 
construction of a sixteen-story skyscraper in the loop 
district for its professional schools. The building, 
which will cost $2,000,000, is to be completed by August 
1, 1928. The foundation will be solid enough to bear 
six additional stories, should more room be needed 
later on.—It may be news to many that Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, has classroom space in the famous 
Woolworth building of that city. 


—To the office of Master General of the Canons 
Regular of the Holy Cross, or Crosier Fathers, has 
been elected the Very Rev. W. Van Dinter, O. S. C., for 
some time past prior of the Crosier monastery at Ona- 
mia, Minnesota. Thus far there have been but a few 
Crosier Fathers in the United States. The Order was 
founded in 1210. The Master General holds office for 
life. 

—In the month of July Bishop Schrembs, of Cleve- 
land, devoted two hours a day for three weeks to teach- 
ing vocal music to some 600 sisters who teach in the 
parochial schools of the diocese. 

—Rt. Rev. Mgr. Denning, who was appointed in 1922 
by President Harding as United States Diplomatic 
Agent in Morocco and Consul General at Tangier, died 
at Cincinnati on July 25 after a surgical operation 
that was apparently successful. Mgr. Denning is said 
to have had the distinction of being the only priest that 
ever represented the United States in is foreign diplo- 
matic service. 


—The Brothers of Mary, of Dayton, Ohio, haye 
charge of the archdiocesan high school for boys at 
Cincinnati now under construction. The new schoo 
will have accommodations for 1,000 boys. 

—A man who was arrested at Sandusky, Ohio, early 
in July, confessed to the police of Cincinnati, whither 
he had been taken, that during twenty-seven years he 
had been connected with 15,000 church robberies jp 
7,000 churches in the United States and Canada. 

—aAt the golden jubilee of the profession of a French 
Carmelite nun eleven brothers of the jubilarian were 
present. Besides these there were 143 other relatives 
in attendance. 


—In July Rev. Joseph Scott, S. J., conducted at 
Springfield, Ill., a teacher’s institute for the instruction 
of Catholic lay women in the art of teaching catechism 
to children at the missions in the diocese where there 
are no parochial schools. The institute, which was 
originated by Bishop Griffin, was attended by 124 won- 
en from thirty-six towns. 

—Nine out of twelve children in religious orders is 
the record of Thomas Green, who died several weeks 
ago at Doon, Co. Limerick, Ireland. Six daughters are 
Sisters of Mercy and three sons are Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate. 

—Benedict Elder, editor of The Record, (Louisville, 
Ky.), who is the proud father of fourteen children, has 
given his second child, Miss Anna Lee Elder, to the 
Carmelite Nuns at New Albany. Miss Elder was at- 
tending Nazareth College when she heard the irresisti- 
ble call to enter Carmel. Sister Miriam of the Child 
Jesus, as she is now known, was clothed with the Car- 
melite habit on the feast of the Transfiguration, 
August 6. 

—Stained-glass windows are ordinarily protected 
from without by translucent glass that is rough or 
ribbed. Several churches in the East have recently put 
in plate glass instead. This permits the beauty of the 
stained glass to be seen by passers-by. 


Eucharistic 


—In a newly founded parish at Wichita, Kan., the 
church will bear the name of the Blessed Sacrament. 

—At the close of the fourth diocesan Catholic con- 
ference in Vienna during the month of May 200,000 
people with seventy bands took part in the great pro 
cession, which wended its way to the palace of Cardinal 
Piffl, Archbishop of Vienna. Three hours were required 
for the procession to pass a given place. By means of 
loud speakers the Cardinal’s address was heard by the 
vast assembly. The impressive service closed with Ben- 
ediction of the Blessed Sacrament by the Cardinal 
Archbishop. A choir of 1,000, selected from various 
church choirs of the city, sang the Benediction hymns. 

—The Society of the Eucharistic Wheat is an orgat- 
ization that is composed of farmers of the Diccese of 
Rouen, France. Last year 6,000 farmers contributed 


165,000 kilos of wheat for altar breads and for the 

support of two diocesan seminaries. This society should 

be extended to all wheat-growing districts of the world. 
(Continued on page 230) 
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Our Sioux Indian Missions 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Our Indian Missionaries are Rev. Ambrose Matting- 
ley, O. S. B., Fort Totten, N. D.; Rev. Pius Boehm, 
0. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, O. S. B., Stephan, 
§.D.; Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B., Marty, S. D. 


Back to School 


Ding! Dong! Ding! Dong! The mission school 
bell is ringing once again. The hitching posts are lined 
with dilapidated spring wagons and rheumatic fliv- 
vers, unloading their freight of happy, bouncing In- 
dian kiddies, overjoyed to be back at their dear old 
school again. Of course, they were glad to be back 
at their dear old school again. Of course, they were 
glad to be at home all summer with their loved parents, 
for they are very affectionate; it was a joyous thing 
to be able to run about free and untroubled from morn- 
ing till night with the few simple enjoyments it was pos- 
sible for them to have—fishing with grandpa and 
brother and sister, or berrying with mother, or a trip 
to town with father to get a few ries. Home—it 
is not much to speak of—a log cabin, the chinks filled 
in with mud or sod, with a sod roof—the hard ground 
or loose planks for flooring, an old rusty stove, 1885 
model, two tubs, inverted and used for chairs when 
they weren’t used for washing, a broken down bed, ac- 
commodating only two, while the rest rolled up in quilts 
on the ground. Or a tepee (tent), with less furniture 
even than this—a few cooking utensils, and the ground 
for table, bed, chairs, and buffet. A poor place to be 
dignified with the name of home, but a home withal, in 
that it sheltered all those dear to the heart. 

They are sorry to leave their parents, but ah! School 
at the mission is a lovely place to be! A bath is the 
first thing on the ticket, and then all nice, new clothes 
and shoes and stockings, a good, solid hair-comb, a 
thing perhaps forgotten during the summer—and then, 
prayers, a song, and out come the school books, with 
Sister’s kindly, beaming face shining like the apostolic 
sun she is, up at the front of the room. No hungry 
stomachs at noon or ‘supper time, because the crops 
were bad and father and mother had hardly any money 
—oh, no; one was always sure of having nice warm 
things to eat and drink at the mission. The good Sis- 
ters and Reverend Father took care of that. 

Then in the evening, after a full day of studies, 
chores and play, how gratefully the dusky heads sink 
down into the white, sweet-smelling pillows, and how 
soft and nice the mattress feels after sleeping on the 


ery for the girls, baking bread and setting the table for 
breakfast. 

All go to Mass, and then have breakfast—some of 
them are daily communicants, and so devout! Simple, 
unspoiled souls, with no useless finery to make them 
vain, close to God and the soil, being brought up to 
useful citizenship by those unselfish souls who have 
dedicated their entire lives to the work. 


One School Bell is Silent 


Two school bells will ring out joyously—Immaculate 
Conception at Stephan, Hyde Co., S. Dak., and St. 
Paul’s at Marty, but alas, the third is silent, at Seven 
Dolors Mission. The greedy flames have taken awa 
its voice, have flung down its belfry with ruthless hand, 
have devoured, like the unfeeling monster it is, school 
rooms, dormitories, refectory—even the home of the 
fifteen consecrated women whose order had carried on 
this Christlike work of mercy for fifty years. 

How must they have felt to see their cherished home 
wiped out in a single night with all their belongings! 
They wept—ah, poor souls, who would not weep, though 
it was the hand of the Lord, trying them, tempering 
them, like the true steel they are. At such times are 
heroes and heroines made; the true metal comes to the 
surface. Was it not heroic of these nuns to march out 
their numerous charges in orderly fashion, without pan- 
ic, from a burning building, so that all were saved? 
And yet—someone was thought missing—two sisters 
slept up in the attic, and Sister St. Alfred, mother 
superior, was worried about them. They were really 
safe, but in the confusion she could not find them, so 
her true heart gave her no rest; she must needs 
satisfy herself that all were out of the building. 

So, eluding those who would have prevented her, she 
hastened up into the burning, crackling, furnace, saw 
that the attic rooms were empty, and then came down 
again, struggling and gasping from the clouds of dense 
smoke. At the last flight of stairs, she could no longer 
withstand the fumes, and collapsed, falling down the 
steps, whence she was dragged by two of her anxious 
nuns, who had missed her. 


“Amen I Say Unto You---” 


We all know our Lord’s words regarding anyone who 
“gives his life for his brother.” Can you imagine 
where this good Sister St. Alfred is now? Floating be- 





hard ground: neath the _ eternal 
summer, and how =] sapphire arches, 
clean and nice every- ae '| singing her song of 
thing is, with SS love to Him Whose 


screens on the win- 
dows, and no mos- 
quitoes and flies to 
bother one. Ah— 
one could sleep for- 
ever, but no; there 
is the bell again the 
next morning, and 
the night seemed |. 
only one minute 
long. Then out to 
the barn for the 
boys, to milk the 
cows and do the 
chores, and down to 
the kitchen and bak- 











Some of the Girls at St. Paul Mission School, Marty, S. D., in 1927 


faithful spouse she 
was, gazing at the 
Beatific Vision— 
looking into the eyes 
of God Himself! It 
is said that she had 
offered her life to 
Our Lord for a cer- 
tain dear intention 
which she cherished. 
Perhaps, (who 
knows?) Seven Do- 
lors will rise great- 
= 4| er, larger, better 
than it ever was, by 
reason of this heroic 
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nun’s sacrifice. Let us hope so, but let us put our 
shoulders to the wheel, and give that mute, sorrowing 
school bell a new belfry in which to hang, where it may 
raise its happy voice anew, calling all the little children 
to come to Him, because theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

And not only the children will come at its summons, 
but their elders, poor, simple folk, who have known only 
poverty as their share from the cradle on, throughout 
their lives, and probably will have nothing more until 
the grave claims them. For such the thought of an- 
other world where poverty and grief and tears are un- 
known, is like a soothing balm; it gives them some- 
thing to look forward to, something to help bear their 


hard lot. 
Pledge Tickets 


More and more the good friends of the missions are 
responding to the call for these pledge tickets. One can 
promise to pay a small amount each month for a cer- 
tain number of months, thus placing a definite amount 
in Father Ambrose’s hands, so he will know what to 
count on. September is here, and the little children 
are asking on all sides, “When are you going to build, 
Father? When can we come back to school?” They 
are eager and anxious to learn to read and write, to be 
clean and care for themselves the right way, to be 
children of God. Shall we not help them to realize their 
most worthy desires? 

Father Ambrose writes that he is consulting with an 
architect about starting to rebuild the church, so the 
people may at least have the consolation of Mass and 
the sacraments. Let us help Father to build not only a 
church, but a school as well, by sending for pledge 
cards, and living up to the promise made on them. 
Write CLARE HAMPTON, 3435A Utah St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Some Letters 


“Enclosed please find offering for Seven Dolors Mis- 
sion, and also two cans of milk. We have formed a 
club of nine members to help the missions.” They sign 
themselves “ihe Goodwill Group.” This is a very praise- 
worthy idea; could not more young men and girls form 
clubs of this kind, meeting each month at one of the 
members’ homes, providing entertainment of some kind, 
and devoting the dues to the missions? Let us hear 
from other groups; send us the minutes of your meet- 
ings and we will print them in THE GRAIL. Let THE 
GRAIL be your official paper. The more helpers for the 
missions the better. 


Another Letter 


“A stray copy of the June GRAIL (June, 1926) reached 
me, and [I read of your work. The picture of Little 
Joseph Leftbear is so appealing, something so clean and 
saintly that every night I gaze upon it and even kiss it. 
I enclose a little mite in honor of St. Joseph and St. 
Benedict for your work.” It seems this donor got hold 
of this back number of THE GRAIL just on the eve of 
St. Joseph’s feast. Before dying, little Joseph Leftbear 
oo Father Ambrose he would get St. Joseph to 

elp Seven Dolors when he reached Heaven. Doesn’t 
it seem that he is keeping his promise? 


St. Paul’s Mission, Marty 


Father Sylvester writes that the new St. Katharine’s 
Hall is now finished, with the exception of some equip- 
ment inside. Beds, blankets, sheets, pillows, and pillow 
slips will be needed. If each reader would send one or 
two articles, this need would soon be supplied. House- 
wives might easily spare a sheet and a couple of pil- 
low slips, or watch the sales in their department stores, 
and purchase a few yards of muslin or _ sheeting. 


Twenty-five dollars will provide bed, blankets, pillows, 
sheets, and cases for one child. We print a picture of 
the kiddies who will live in this hall and call it home 
this winter. There is a debt of $5,000 on it, and Fa. 
ther Sylvester feels the weight of it greatly; he hag 
just recently made this loan, in order to complete the 
building, and he hopes to house two hundred children 
this year. 

Surely a Christlike project, isn’t it, to take in t} 
humble children of the soil and teach, train, and one 
them up to be useful men and women? Take all the 
children of the present generation and give them all 
the advantages the white children have in the way of 
education, and the next generation will be less helpless, 
and begin to take care of itself. That is the mighty 
task our missionaries have taken it upon themselves 
to accomplish. We needn’t go to far-off countries ty 
seek mission activities; we have them right in our 
midst—in our great Western and Northwestern back 
yard. To civilize thoroughly our own immense country 
is still a huge enterprise; let us pray for the success 
of the missions—and help all we can! 


An Unknown Donor 


A donation of $10.00 reached us for Seven Dolors 
Mission, from St. Charles, Ill., but no name was given, 
Father Ambrose thanks this kind benefactor and prom- 
ises to repay in the coin of Heaven—the prayers of his 
little Indian children, who are especially dear to our 


Lord. 
The Lay Missionary 


_ More and more, as the cause of the missions is becon- 
ing known, generous souls are being awakened to the 
nobility of the task, and are offering their services 
as teachers—auxiliaries to the good sisters and priests 
who need their help so much. Young men and women, 
desirous of devoting themselves to God, yet not feeling 
themselves quite adapted to conventual life, will find 
this an ideal outlet for their devout aspirations to do 
good in the world. Nurses, mothers whose task at home 
is done, widows who long to consecrate their lives to 
God in some manner, might find their heart’s full satis- 
faction in this mission work. The harvest is ripe! May 
God send the necessary workers! May he inspire many 
more generous hearts to answer the call of the mis 


sions! 
Beadwork Bureau 


The beadwork bureau is meeting with wonderful sue 
cess, in that it furnishes a market for the work of the 
poor Indian women who have no other manner of earn- 
ing a living. Many, many kind souls have responded 
and sent in orders, and, we trust, many more will come 
forward. We give price list: 

Adult moccasins, beautifully beaded, stronger than 

(Continued on page 230) 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—One day when 
Jesus was in the ship with His disciples, a great storm 
arose. The wind blew and the waves beat against the 
ship. The disciples were frightened because the storm 
was so violent. Now Jesus was sleeping in the rear 
of the ship, and His disciples went to Him saying, 
“Master, awake. Is it nothing to Thee that we perish?” 

Jesus arose and rebuked the wind and said to the sea, 
“Peace, be still.” The wind stopped blowing, and the 
sea became quiet. The disciples, when they saw how 
the wind and the sea obeyed Jesus, were greatly trou- 
bled, and they said one to another, “What manner of 
man is this that the wind and the sea obey him?” 

We learn from this that we should pray in times of 
danger, for Jesus, whom the waves and the wind 
obeyed, when the disciples asked Him to protect them, 
will also listen to us if we ask Him. 


Before Jesus went up into Heaven He said: “I go to 
repare a place for you.” 

. Just as am as we die our souls go before God to be 
judged, and we shall be rewarded or punished according 
to the way we have lived. : 

If we have been very, very good, God will at once 
take our souls up into heaven. If we have been good, 
but have little sins upon our souls, our souls must first 
go to purgatory to be cleansed from all stain, and when 
free from sin, our souls will be taken into heaven. 

The souls of the wicked will be sent into hell. 

At the end of the world Jesus will come again to the 
earth and will hold a general judgment. He will send 
His angels with a trumpet to call the dead to life and 
to gather all men to His judgment seat. 

At the end of the judgment He will say to the good: 
“Come ye blessed of My Father, possess the kingdom 
prepared for you.” To the wicked He will say, “De- 
part from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 

The good will then be taken up into heaven, and the 
wicked will descend into hell. 


Said a‘ little wild flower, 
In the grass out of sight: 
“T’ll do what I can 
To make my nook bright.”—Ex. 


Visit to the Blessed Sacrament 


HELEN STAUNTON 


0 Jesus, Lord, the Prisoner of love, 

0 Thou, Who rulest earth and heaven above 

And yet by this mysterious rite with us dost dwell, 
Icome to Thee; to Thee my secrets tell. 


Dear Lord, I sin against Thee day by day. 
hurt Thee oft in what I do and say. 

de, anger, and deceit still find my lips unsealed, 
And yet to me Thou hast Thyself revealed. 


O, Jesus, though I sin, I Thee adore. 
en grant me grace to love Thee more and more. 


What the Missal has Meant to Me 


Prize essay, by Rose Kelleher, Junior, St. Mary’s 
Academy, Monroe, Mich. 


Popular opinion is said to be the strongest force in 
the world, and the press the most powerful shaper of 
popular opinion. This truth has been most forcibly 
brought home to me within the last two months. When 
the deluge of liturgical advertising descended upon us, 
in the pages of the Watch Tower, I read, considered 
and remained untouched, retaining my own decided 
opinion as to the prayer book I preferred to use. Hap- 
py in my choice, I rejoiced that I was not numbered 
among those who counted as their nightly tasks winding 
the clock and setting the Missal. Then the insidious 
propaganda began to work, and as the infection spread 
the hitherto peaceful group at our table in the dining 
hall did not escape. One of our number, her interest 
intrigued by the written declamations in praise of the 
Missal, and fascinated by the glories depicted by its 
ardent advocates, succumbed—the power of the press 
was again demonstrated—she bought a Missal. And 
thus the apple of discord was brought into our midst. 

At first, it struck me as merely humurous that we 

















ELLA FALLIS AND RUTH LA ROCHE 
Two Sixth Graders at Immaculate Con- 
ception Indian Mission School, Stephan, 
South Dakota 
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commenced our grapefruit at breakfast with a casual 
mention of the color of the priest’s vestments, ate our 
cereal to a citation of the number of collects and secrets, 
and drank our coffee listening to a monologue on the 
Gospel or Preface of the day. But when at dinner and 
supper the conversation became eulogies of the Missal, 
which no bored air or freezing silence could abate, a 
natural antipathy towards this paragon began to mani- 
fest itself. Day after day, these paeans of praise were 
sounded until the very word “missal” was to me the 
stimulus for warm response. 


Consider the effect it was having on us! From a 
peaceful, friendly group, whose conversation flitted 
lightly from plays and books to campus gossip or school 
activities, we were rapidly being transformed into two 
distinct parties: one, by reason of its constant argu- 
mentation and rebuttal, resembled nothing so much as a 
debating team, lacking, however, the saving grace of 
good humor and sportsmanship and descending often 
to personalities; the other, a group of salesmen, who, 
having read Lesson One in “How to Sell in Ten Les- 
sons,” considered themselves past masters in the art. 
For so strongly had the missionary spirit taken root, 
that, not content with pointing the finger of scorn at 
us “missal-less misses,” they (two other apostles having 
joined the original convert), actually began to labor for 
the conversion of the rest. 

They used no suave or velvet-gloved diplomacy. Far 
from it. And we, our nerves still on edge from the 
exasperating noise created during Mass by the constant- 
ly turning pages of the newly initiated, were forced to 
listen. 

One argument, especially, aroused my ire. “It is the 
simplest, clearest method of assisting at Mass.” This 
to us, each of whom had, perhaps, that morning in 
chapel a neighbor such as mine, who wildly pursued 
her course among the maze of thin unseparated leaves. 
First, two pages over—then one back—ah, at last she 
has it, and I can settle down to read my own prayer 
book. But no; while she hunted, the priest has gone 
on, and now she is off again. After several repetitions, 
I give up my own efforts to pray, and fascinated by this 
new game, begin making mental bets with myself as to 
whether she can locate and read through the parts in 
union with the priest or whether she will still be several 
laps behind at the finish. 

But unmoved by our opposition, the liturgical advo- 
cates held their ground, boasting the strength of popu- 
lar opinion in their behalf, citing instances of the Mis- 
sal’s superior clientele, picturing the Judgment Day 
with the owners of Missals standing among the elect 
and ourselves among those who had resisted grace, 
cataloguing us as stationed in a rut and, crowning in- 
sult, attacking our own favorite prayer books. 


This was too much. “Beware the patient man,” says 
Dryden, but, oh, how much more impatient women. 
At last our smoldering wrath burst forth and a glorious 
verbal battle was waged, which became in the end so 
heated that some of the combatants in the interests 
of charity retired from the field. It finished the war, 
however; truce was declared, and peace returned to 
our midst. Once more our meals were a happy meet- 
ing place, but the word “missal” was expunged from 
our vocabularies. 

And then—then, contrary to all logic, using the time- 
honored privilege of women, I changed my mind. 
Popular opinion might be right or it might be wrong; 
its force could not be disputed. I fell in line with the 
majority. I bought a Missal. Rejecting my own per- 
sonal opinion, which had by this time degenerated into 
mere prejudice and stubbornness, and accepting in its 
stead the prevalent opinion, I found that the table con- 
versation of the past few weeks had not been in vain. I 
could now advance arguments in behalf of the liturgy 


as well as the others. No longer were they all out of 
step but myself, I marched with the rest. 

Now the rejecting of my old prayer book and accept. 
ing a Missal in its stead was not easy, I’ll admit, for to 
me it was in the nature of turning my back on a dear 
and treasured friend. Great, indeed, must be the offer. 
ing of the new if it were to compensate for the old, 
Therefore, it was with some misgivings that I took my 
new Missal to chapel for the first time. By mere coin. 
cidence, but fortunately for me, my introduction into 
its intricacies took place on the Wednesday of Holy 
Week. Saved the necessity of searching for the Mass 
of the day, I was enabled to focus my attention solely 
on the ritual. Then, indeed, I received a surprise, 
Rather than something new, I found the very same Or. 
dinary that I had loved in my old favorite, with the 
additional explanations, and the propers for the day, 
With renewed force, the beauty of the liturgy of this 
Holy Season impressed itself upon me, while many a 
part, obscure before, assumed a new significance in my 
eyes. 

That this has been lasting, not simply an infatuation 
for the new, is evident from the fact that with daily 
use, my satisfaction is increasing. How poor and in- 
adequate my former preparation for Communion now 
seems, a repetition of prayers, which though beautiful 
in themselves, never really became my own. Here in 
the Psalms are expressed all the love, faith, and adora- 
tion our human hearts must feel at His coming. Read- 
ing them, the soul becomes uplifted, and throws itself 
at the feet of the Lord so soon to come, repeating the 
words of the Psalmist as an echo of all it feels and 
would utter, “Teach me Thy way, O Lord, and I will 
walk in Thy Truth; I will praise, Thee, O Lord My 
God, with all mine heart, and I will glorify Thy name 
for evermore.” 


Then after the Cherished Guest has arrived, with my 
Missal as a guide, I accompany Him step by step until 
the bloodless sacrifice of Calvary is completed and 
with the priest, from a full heart, can gratefully and 
iy | rf the concluding words of the Mass, “Thanks be 
to God.” 


Sunday Mass 


I’m boastful and proud of the fine looking crowd 
That motors to Mass at eleven; 

If elegance counts and fashion and bounce, 
Triumphant they’ll march into heaven, 

Sure, meekly they kneel and glances they steal— 
To see what their neighbors are wearing; 

Again and again they do it, but then— 
For worship the Lord isn’t caring. 


The ten o’clock crowd isn’t burdened and bowed 
With faith that would move any mountain; 

It isn’t they’re rough, but a sip is enough 
And plenty from piety’s fountain. 

For Saturday night is a store of delight 
That gladdens and comforts and mellows; 

They should go to bed, but they stay up instead— 
I’m one of the ten o’clock fellows. 


Though nine as a rule is for children at school, 
Their elders have representation; 

While not the elect, they command the respect 
And regard of the whole congregation. 

A grace or a gift or it may be a lift? 
They'll get it they know if they ask it; 

Attentive are they and most earnestly pray, 
And kindly disposed toward the basket. 


At eight they’re devout; there isn’t a doubt 


They’re loaded with spiritual beauty; 
They don’t need a stick to hustle them quick 
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To tend to their Easter duty. 

The pride of the flock, faith built on a rock, 
’Twixt heaven and them there’s a union, 

The sermon is brief (which never gives grief), 
For all of them go to Communion. 


And yet far the best, the chosen and blest, 
Though humble and small is their number— 
The cream and the class is at six o’clock Mass 
While others are cozy in slumber. 
It’s then that the Lord is served and adored 
By hearts that are loyal and tender; 
When Judgment Day comes they’ll gather the plums 
Adorned in their raiment of splendor.—Ex. 


LETTER BOX 


(All letters for this department should be addressed 
to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 


RULES FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter) on one 
side only of paper. If you use pen and ink, be sure 
that your writing is plain and clear so that the editor 
aid the typesetter can read your letter. Avoid ink 

ots. 

_ a margin of one inch at the left edge of the 
paper, and one-half inch at the right edge. 
ign your name to right of paper, and age to left. 

Use correct English. There should be no mistakes 

in spelling and in grammatical construction. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Dorothy Grant, 1151 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BUTTON WINNERS 


Grace McEnerney, 1614 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Emma Takach, 502 Gearing Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mildred Romes, 4220 Bell St., Norwood, Ohio. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is my first letter to the letter box... .I am mak- 
ing the novena in honor of Saint Ann at Saint Louis 
Church. The last night of the novena there is a candle 
procession in which all the people march around with 
lighted candles in the convent yard. 

I am fourteen years old and am in the eighth grade. 
I go to the Curtis school. I would like to hear from 
some of the girls and boys of the corner and will an- 
swer all letters. 

Hoping my letter will be in print, I am your new 
niece, Dorothy Grant, 1151 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Il. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

This is my first letter to the Corner and I wish to be 
admitted. I am fifteen years of age and am in the 
second year of High School. I attend the Catholic 
Girls High School of Philadelphia. 

Mother has subscribed for the “Grail” for several 
years. I have-always read the letters of the other 
perine but never had enough courage to write my- 
se 


_ I would love to correspond with some of the Corner- 
ites, girls and boys, promising to answer each letter 
promptly. 

_ Well, I will close now, hoping to see this letter pub- 
lished. I am, your new niece, Grace McEnerney, 1614 
N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, ; 

This is my third letter to the “corner” and in this 
letter I wish to thank you for having my other two 
letters published. Each month I wait eagerly for the 
Grail,” and I really believe it is one of the best maga- 
mnes we ever get. 


I enjoyed reading all the letters in the “Grail” this 
month more than I ever did before. I do believe that 
each month the letters get more interesting. 

I would be very glad to get the correct address of 
Marie Durning. wrote a letter to her several months’ 
ago but I received no answer. 

I now attend public school and am_in the eighth 
grade. I am going to St. George’s High School in 
February, if I am promoted. 

I will now close with love to all, I am, sincerely yours, 
Erma Takach, 502 Gearing Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Aunt Agnes; 

I have been reading the Grail for several months and 
I most sincerely enjoy it. I hope I will be admitted 
into your wonder club. I would be delighted to cor- 
respond with the girls of the “Corner” of any age. I will 
be thirteen years old in September. I live in the City 
of Norwood. It is a city about five miles from the 
business district of Cincinnati. Many people speak of 
it as a suburb of Cincinnati, but it is not yet annexed. 
I attend St. Elizabeth School. It is a beautiful school 
building. Our pastor is Rt. Rev. Varelmann. The as- 
sistants are Rev. F. Gressle and Rev. C. Goeckler. I 
received my Solemn Communion on May twenty-second. 
There were about one hundred and twenty children in 
the class. 

Well, Aunt Agnes, I suppose you have heard enough 
of this uninteresting letter, so I will close with lots of 
love. I am, Your new Cornerite, Mildred Romes, 4220 
Bell St., Norwood, Ohio. 


Little Rosebud 


AGNES MCGINLEY 


Little Rosebud, slumbering on, 

Dont’ you know that June has come? 
Unfurl your petals—open wide, 

Let us see the heart inside. 

Waft your fragrance in the air, 
Praise the One abiding there, 

Who gave us flowers of many a hue, 
But none so sweet, Red Rose, as you. 


“Exchange’’ Smiles 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, “give me a sentence con- 
taining the word analyze.” 

“My sister Anna says she never makes love,” began 
Tommy, “but, oh! how Anna lies.” 








Cuthbert had been listening for half an hour to a 
lecture from his Father on the evils of late nights and 
late risings in the morning. 

“You will never amount to anything,” said the father, 
“unless you turn over a new ieaf. Remember, it’s the 
early bird that catches the worm.” 

“Ha, ha!” + laughed Cuthbert, “how about the worm? 
What did he get for turning out so early?” 

“My son,” replied the father, “that worm hadn’t been 
to bed yet; he was on his way home.” 


“Who can form a sentence that contains the word 
judicious?” asked the teacher. 

“Please, teacher,” said Ikey, rising from his bench, 
“my ma cooks gafilta fish and other ‘Jew dishes.’ ” 

Little William had been taught that it was wicked 
to play on Sunday. “Don’t you know that it is wrong 
to sail boats on Sunday?” asked the horrified mother, 
who found her son sailing toy boats in the bath tub one 
Sunday morning. 

“This isn’t any pleasure excursion, mamma, it’s only 
a missionary boat going to darkest Africa,” was the in- 
nocent reply. 
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“The Lord helps him who helps himself,” 
Said Willie reaching for the shelf 

On which ma keeps her nice red jelly; 

But if ma sees him—Lord help Willie.—Ex. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 226) 


ordinary bedroom slippers and more lasting, $2 and $3 
—give length of foot in inches; children’s moccasins, 
$1.00; beaded belts, $1.50 (use with silk sport sweat- 
ers); blue velvet beaded baby cap, $1.00; pin cushions, 
50¢; doll moccasins, 25¢; silk puff purses, 35¢; bou- 
doir caps, 25¢; patchwork baby quilt, $1.00; beaded 
coin purses, $1.00; handbags, $2 and $3; real hand- 
made soapstone calumet (peace pipe) with large bead- 
ed pouch, (for decorating den) $3.00; quill work flower 
holders, 50¢. Address CLARE HAMPTON, 3435A Utah 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Notes of Interest 
(Continued from page 224) 


—Mrs. Mary J. Finn, the venerable mother of Rev. 
Francis J. Finn, S. J., well-known author of books for 
boys, died in July at the advanced age of ninety-two 
years, seventy-two of which she had attended Mass and 
received Holy Communion daily. 

—Because of the persecution of the Church, now rag- 
ing in Mexico, the Holy See has given to the priests of 
that unfortunate country, who are the special objects 
of persecution and are suffering with their flocks, of- 
fering up secretly at the risk of their lives the Holy 
Sacrifice, the privilege of using a short form of the 
Mass: omitting everything except essentials—Offer- 
tory, Consecration, and Communion. Moreover, where 
priests are not available, members of the laity are per- 
mitted to distribute Holy Communion to the faithful.— 
The persecutions of the Christians of the early Church 
are being reenacted in our day. We may be sure that 
the source of persecution is the same. However, the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against the Church which 
Christ established on a rock. 

—Among the cures reported at the shrine of St. 
Anne de Beaupré on July 26 was that a woman of 
seventy-one, who had been a helpless cripple for twenty- 
one years. The cure is said to have been effected when 
the Blessed Sacrament, which was carried in the pro- 
cession around the shrine, passed her. 


Benedictine 


—The monks of St. André, near Bruges, Belgium, 
are building an abbey church which, when completed, 
will have seven apses in memory of the seven basil- 
icas at Rome. 

—Rev. Barnabas Held, O. S. B., who died in June as 
Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Nada, Texas, belonged 
to the Abbey of Engelberg, Switzerland. For some 
years he had lived at Benedict’s Abbey near Mount 
Angel, Oregon. His health demanding a milder climate, 
Father Barnabas went to southern Texas where he 
labored long and faithfully as pastor. In the early 
spring of this year he passed the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination to the priesthood. When he felt that 


ies 


death was approaching, he gave orders that he was tp 
be laid out in his Benedictine habit. Fifty little Zirls 
in white carrying roses and lilies walked in the funerg| 
procession. c 

—It is said that the burgomaster of Bestelrode, 
Holland, Mr. T. J. Van de Ven, has resigned his post 
to enter the Abbey of Afflighem, Belgium. 

—The Benedictine Sisters of St. Mary’s Pa., quietly 
passed the seventy-fifth anniversary of their arriya] 
at St. Mary’s. The pioneers, numbering only three, who 
came from Germany in 1852, established the first Ben. 
edictine foundation for women in this country. The 
tiny seed that was then planted has since grown to a 
mighty tree with branches that reach out all over the 
United States. The trio of 1852 has grown to 3,000, 
While the anniversary at St. Mary’s was permitted to 
pass without public demonstration, the Rt. Rev. Arch- 
abbot Aurelius, O. S. B., of St. Vincent Archabbey, 
celebrated Pontifical High Mass and preached. 

—Rev. F. Gregory, O. S. B., of Savannah, Ga., had 
the pleasure of celebrating the anniversary High Mass 
on the occasion of the golden wedding of his venerable 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Eichenlaub, at Erie, Pa, 
on July 12. 

—Philip Fehrenbach, a music pupil of Sr. M. Ber. 
nadette, O. S. B., B. M., of Oil City, Pa., in competition 
with artist pianists from the United States, France, 
and Australia, won the Percy Grainger Scholarship at 
the Chicago Musical College. The youthful competitor 
was the youngest of the contestants. 

—Dame M. A. Carolina Benedicta Kroiss, 0. S. B, 
resigned Abbess of St. Walburg Abbey, Eichstaett, 
Germany, died on July 5 in the sixty-third year of her 
age and the thirty-third of her religious profession. 

—At the 800th anniversary of the founding of Fur- 
ness Abbey in England, an ancient Benedictine Abbey 
which fell under the destroying hand of the “reformers” 
of 400 years ago, a Pontifical High Mass was celebrated 
in the amphitheater overlooking the ruins by Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Wulston Pearson, O. S. B., Bishop of Lan- 
caster. Cardinal Bourne and other members of the 
Hierarchy were present. Benedictines serving the par- 
ishes of Cumberland chanted the music of the Mass. 

—Sister M. Xavier, O. S. B., the only remaining link 
that binds the present community of Benedictine Sisters 
at Ferdinand, Indiana, with the four original founders 
of sixty years ago, celebrated the diamond jubilee of 
her profession on July 26. The venerable religious has 
seen her community grow from four members to 250, 
while at the same time the buildings advanced from 
the log-cabin stage to the large and commodious convent 
and academy of brick that crown the hill. Moreover, 
one of the finest convent churches in the country grace 
the group of buildings that overlook the town below. 

—The Benediktus-Bote, which comes from the Arch- 
abbey of St. Peter at Salzburg, Austria, informs us 
that the liturgical movement has struck root in school 
and parish at Salzburg. Since the establishment of 
the college at the Archabbey a group of choristers in 
cassock and surplice assists the monks in singing the 
Gregorian chant in the archabbey church on Sundays 
and Thursdays. The boys alternate with the monks 
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at the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei of 
the Mass, and in the psalms at Vespers. A liturgical 
study club has been formed for the parshioners. Before 
High Mass on Sundays an explanation of the Mass 
and its ceremonies is given so that greater fruit for 
the individual may be drawn from the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass.—The liturgical movement is growing. Happy 
the day when the laity shall have so clear an under- 
standing of the sacred liturgy of the Church that they 
may follow it intelligently and with proper apprecia- 
tin. Then the ceremonies that attend the Mass and 
the administration of the sacraments will have deep 
signification and will no longer seem, as is now so often 
the case, meaningless actions. 

—The new Abbess of St. Scholastica Abbey, Teign- 
mouth, England, Dame M. Mechtilde Pippet, O. S. B., 
was inducted into office with the solemn blessing of 
the Church on the Saturday after Easter. The Rt. 
Rev. Anscar Vonier, O. S. B., Abbot of Buckfast, per- 
formed the ceremony. The High Mass was celebrated 
by Rev. Gregory Pippet, brother of Dame Mechtilde. 

—Dame Mary Flavia Garland, O. S. B., a direct de- 
scendant of Mechtilde de Garlande, who founded the 
Abbey of Port Royal in the twelfth century, has been 
appointed Abbess of Talacre Abbey, North Wales. 
These nuns were formerly an Anglican community. 

—Dom André MocQuereau, O. S. B., of Solesmes Ab- 
bey in France, who has taken so prominent a part in 
the restoration of the Gregorian chant, passed the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his monastic profession on April 
9th. Dom Mocquereau was seventy-eight years old on 
June 6th. He is in the forty-eighth year of his religious 
profession. 


Afternoons in Rome 
(Continued from page 222) 


altar, then they are taken to the Vatican and 
presented to the Holy Father. Their beautiful 
white fleece is woven into palliums which are 
blessed on the vigil of the SS. Peter and Paul 
and then placed in an urn on the tomb of St. 
Peter. Truly this young Roman girl was “filled 
with all good gifts of the Holy Spirit, having 
loved and followed Christ from her infancy, 
and was distinguished for her wonderful beau- 


The Catacombs of St. Agnes, entered from 
the left side of the church, are equalled in in- 
terest only by those of St. Callixtus. The walls 
are pierced on both sides with horizontal 
niches, some adapted for a single body, some- 
times for two laid together. Beside many of 
these graves the palm of victory is engraved 
showing that here was laid the body of a mar- 


At various intervals there are large rooms 
evidently used for chapels and schools for 
catechists. 

To the pilgrim who has read Fabiola this 
catacomb is of surpassing interest. It is ir- 


resistibly touching to realize that in the dens 
and caves of the earth the early Christians 
lived as in a very tomb; from them they were 
dragged before the tribunal or exposed to the: 
wild beasts in the arena; and when they had 
offered the glorious sacrifice of their lives their 
bodies were carried by loving friends and ten- 
derly laid to rest. 

Verily, he seems to hear echoes floating 
around him, echoes of their hymns and prayers. 
Their lives were a triumph, their deaths also 
and, with a few short years of suffering, they 
purchased an eternity of happiness. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—While July was rather warm and dry, the depart- 
ing month was profuse in refreshing showers. August 
was ushered in with dampened spirits and cool nights. 

—The lawn before the seminary looks attractive in 
its cloak of green trimmed with a circular border in 
concrete. 

—Numerous visitors, clerical and lay, gave our prem- 
ises the “one and over” during July. Among the 
former was Rev. Joseph Burwinkel, of Delhi, near Cin- 
cinnati, who was a student in St. Meinrad College from 
1890 to 1892. Another alumnus was Rev. George Cor- 
bin, ’25, of Corpus Christi. Father Corbin returned to 
his field of labor by boat from New York to Galveston, 
Texas. 

—Word comes from Rome that Fr. Gabriel passed 
successfully his examination for the doctorate in philos- 
ophy. On July 3rd he was ordained to the subdiaconate 
while Fr. William received the order of priesthood. The 
ordinations were conferred by Cardinal Pompili, the 
Vicar-General of the Holy Father, in the Church of S. 
Maria sopra Minerva, which is near the Pantheon. Of 
the fifty-eight ordained on that occasion fifty-seven 
were religious and one was a secular. Two days later 
F. William and Fr. Gabriel left for Einsiedeln. Going 
by way of Genoa, they visited the house in which 
Christopher Columbus is said to have lived. Father 
William’s first Mass was offered up in the renowned 
place of pilgrimage, Maria Einsiedeln, on July 10. They 
were both glad to get away for the present from the 
heat of Rome which began earlier this year than usual. 
They find it a relief to be in the verdant valleys mid 
the snow-capped peaks of Switzerland. If “ye scribe” 
is correctly informed, both will spend their vacation at 
the Archabbey of Beuron in Germany. 

—Towards the end of July “ather Pius, our veteran 
Indian missionary, came from Stephan, S. D., to spend 
a few days among his brethren. It will be remembered 
that Father Pius celebrated the golden jubilee of his 
ordination on May 28.—During his visit to Indiana Fa- 
ther Pius assisted at the death of his brother, Mr. 
George Boehm, who died on July 26. 

—Mrs. Julia DeJean, the widowed mother of our 
Father Hilary, passed to a better life on July 27. The 
funeral was held from the Old Cathedral at Vincennes. 
Father Columban was present as representative of the 
Abbey. 
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—Many dealers in fertilizer, especially from South- 
ern Indiana, gathered at our neighboring town of Dale 
on Aug. 2 for a convention. Over 200 of the party 
drove to St. Meinrad late in the afternoon to look over 
our premises. In the church a short organ recital was 
given. Then, after a few words of explanation of the 
purpose of our institution, the guests were shown 
through the church, seminary, and museum. 

—Early in the morning of August 5, feast of Our 
Lady of the Snows, twelve young men exchanged the 
secular dress for the habit of St. Benedict. The new 
novices are Messrs. John Waldo and Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy, both of Indianapolis; Aloysius Baltz, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Sylvester Blessinger, Huntingburg, Ind.; 
Edwin Madlon, Louisville, Ky.; Jeremiah McAndrews, 
Charles Patrick, Emmet Sexton, and William Sullivan, 
all of Indianapolis; Joseph Siedling, Brookville; Jo- 
seph Wilson, Vincennes; George Umberg, Cincinnati. 
The two first have finished the first course in philoso- 
phy, the remainder are ready for philosophy. 

—After the Offertory at the Solemn Conventual High 
Mass on August 6, feast of the Transfiguration of Our 
Lord, the clerical novices John Beck, Joseph Hess, and 
Edward Hirsch made their triennial vows before the 
Rt. Rev. Abbot and in the presence of the community. 
The newly professed will henceforward be known as 
Fr. Bernard, O. S. B., Fr. Gilbert, O. S. B., and Fr. 
Raphael, O. S. B., respectively. 

—Rev. William Schaefers, an alumnus of St. Meinrad 
College, well known by the reading public through his 
“Stray Bits,” which appear each week in the Catholic 
papers, has been transferred from the parish at Beav- 
er, Kansas, to Wichita, the Cathedral city, where he is 
chaplain at St. Francis Hospital. In his new position, 
however, Father Schaefers’ pen will not gather rust, 
nor will his twpewriter cease clicking, for his transfer 
carries with it the appointment to the editorial chair 
of the diocesan organ, The Catholic Advance, one of the 
best edited Catholic weeklies in the Middle West. 

—Despite the fact that Bishop John Ward, of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, was at death’s door some months ago, 
and Mgr. Thomas S. Kinsella, chaplain at the Ursu- 
line Academy at Paola, Kansas, was also recently at 
the point of death, these two venerable alumni of St. 
Meinrad Seminary celebrated together on July 17 at 
Kansas City the forty-third anniversary of their ordi- 


nation. 
Book Notices 


“Married Life: A Family Handbook,” by Dr. Rein- 
hold Wilman, a Catholic physician of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has just been issued in a fifth, revised edition. “Mar- 
ried Life” has been highly recommended by eminent 
physicians, priests, and the Catholic press. It should 
be found in every household and should be read by all 
who are contemplating marriage. Let this book be one 
ef your wedding gifts. The information given is well 
worth the price of the book ($3.00). The Abbey Press 
will be glad to fill your order. 


Christopher Publishing House, 
setts: 

The Light in the Window, by Philip O’Bryen Hoare, 
(Price, $1.50 net), is a practical psychology. The 
author is a lecturer in frequent demand. His sole wish 


Boston, Massachu- 


is to make the book a factor in demonstrating to th 
public that what one has done, others can do, if they 
will but learn the law. 


Christ the True Prototype of Man, by William PF 
Leonard, (Price, $1.50 net). 

Accepting the goodness of Christianity, and therefop 
of the Bible as the product of truth, and since truthrjy 
and must be consistent with itself, and very tenable 
reasons appear for giving diligent study and ca 
consideration to the Bible, the backbone of Christianity, 
Such is the procedure in this book. 

In the Scout of the Buckongehanon, an Historica} 
Romance of the Western Virginia Border, 1764-178) 
by John Camillus McWhorter, (price, $2.50 net), the 
author has attempted a faithful portrayal of border 
life; its dangers, hardships, plots, and counter plots, 
as the cunning of white men vied with the cunning of 
red men; the pioneer’s combat with the strange ani 
savage, wild, yet beautiful, awesome and sublime, 
vivid picture that grips and fascinates from the first 
sentence to the last. It is a book that will hold the 
attention of every American boy and girl; instructive 
and interesting alike to youths and adults. It is not 
replete with the grotesque and absurd, yet alive with 
graphic description and thrilling, dramatic action ip 
which real places and characters, traditions and his. 
toric facts are skillfully employed. This book will no 
tire. 

Trailing Evolution, by May Cline, (price, $1.75 net), 
We have heard so much in late years about evolution 
that any new publication which will throw some light 
on the subject is welcome. This is the purpose of the 
book. The sum total of knowledge on this subject is 
still very limited. A. B. 


The liturgical movement of recent years is begin. 
ning to make itself felt also in English-speaking cou- 
tries. Many liturgical books are now on the market. 
Here we have three published by Mame & Sons, Tours, 
France. (For Sale by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y.) 

1. Liturgical Prayerbook with Mass, Vespers, Rit- 
ual and principal Catholic devotions, which was com- 
piled under the direction of Rt. Rev. Dom. F. Cabrol, 
O. S. B., Abbot of Farnborough. Price, $2.25 and up. 
This prayer book is intended for the use of those Catho- 
lics who, while unable to assist at Mass and Vespers, 
except on Sundays, are nevertheless desirous of keep- 
ing in touch with the Liturgy as closely as possible and 
being guided by its spirit. This book gives the Mass 
and Vespers for Sundays and Feastdays, also Prime 
and Compline. Moreover, it contains the rites for the 
administration of the sacraments, with nctes and ex 
planations. 

2. My Missal. A new explanatory Missal for the 
Sundays and princival feasts of the year, embodying 
the latest new masses in their proper places, to which 
is added an appendix of devotions, with an introduction 
and liturgical notes by the Rt. Rev. Dom Fernand 
Cabrol, O. S. B., second edition. Price 75¢ and up. 
This is an abridged missal, a handsome format, at a 
reasonable price, which will bring it to the poorest. 

8. The Roman Missal in Latin and English, accord- 
ing to the latest Roman edition. Compiled for the use 
of all English-speaking countries. By Dom F. Cabrol, 
O. S. B., Abbot of Farnborough, second edition. Price 
$3.75 and up. , 

The General Introduction gives a full instruction 
about the missal: its arrangement, importance, beauty, 
history, theological importance; the liturgical year and 
the proper of the season; the cultus of the saints, 
liturgical spirit, method of hearing Mass, use of Latin 
tongue in missal. The appendix contains feasts proper 
to religious orders and some dioceses of North Amer- 
ica. May the faithful be instructed more and more to 
take an active part in the liturgy of our Holy Mother 
the Church. A. B. 
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Hidden Gold 


CHAPTER XV 


THE BETROTHAL 


HE years of Madame’s respite from fear were fast 

drawing to a close. Maud’s eighteenth birthday 
was approaching, and each day the elder woman’s heart 
beat faster and grew more panicky. The years had not 
dealt over-kindly with her; there were streaks of grey 
in her still golden hair, quite plainly visible, and her 
once smooth, faultless complexion was lined by countless 
fne wrinkles. There were lines of worry and apprehen- 
sim caused by no less a personage than the nemesis 
herself, whose periodical demands caused her victim 
many a sleepless night. And there were other lines 
caused by over-exertion and strain, in the effort to 
make good these vexatious losses. 

But lately she had been playing a losing game; with 
the mounting cost of material and help, she had not 
always been able to cover her losses, and what with 
bad debts and slow-paying rich patrons, she began to 
view the downhill movement with panic in her eyes, 
feeling herself powerless to stay the inevitable land- 
slide, Yet there was in her woman’s character the te- 
nacity of a bulldog, if one may use that comparison, 
which drove her to put her shoulder to the crumbling 
edifice and refuse steadily to admit defeat. 

It was evening, and Madame sat at her desk with 
knitted brows, looking over some large bills for mate- 
rial, accompanied by peremptory letters of demand for 
long-deferred payment. Beside the bills lay her open 
check book, in which she had been doing some frantic 
figuring; she was trying to find a way to satisfy each 
creditor with part payment, until her depleted bank 
account could be restored somewhat to its former stur- 
diness. Not a word had she breathed to anyone all 
these years of the terrible battle she had been waging in 
Secret; neither Maud nor Jasper even dreamed that 
anything was other than it should be. She kept her 
business worries to herself, because it might have been 
hard to explain her constant periodical deficits, when 
customers were plentiful, and the business, to all out- 
ward appearances, seemed doing so well. 

As she sat with knitted brow, assorting the bills, 
laying aside those which might still be held off for thir- 
ty or sixty days longer, and placing in a neat pile those 
Which would require at least a small part payment at 





once, the door opened and Maud, now a tall, lovely 
maiden with bobbed golden locks, came tiptoeing in her 
dainty way. Gently placing her arms about Madame’s 
neck, she leaned over from behind, and imprinted a kiss 
on the elder woman’s cheek. 

“Mother dear,” she said, “could you spare a moment 
or two? James is here, and would like to speak to you. 
Shall he come in here?” For a long moment, Madame 
looked into Maud’s eyes; then she broke into a smile. 


“I am sure I wouldn’t need more than one guess to 
tell you what he wants,” she teased. Maud blushed and 
impulsively buried her face in Madame’s neck. “Yes, 
tell him to come in here. Where is Jasper? Don’t you 
want him too?” 

Maud raised her head. “Oh, why most certainly. 
He is waiting with James just outside the door, dear.” 

“Then call them in by all means,” replied Cynthia. 
As they entered, Madame quickly covered up the bills 
and the check book, and pushed them all aside. James, 
blushing but confident, came up and shook hands with 
Madame. 

“I suppose you can guess what I wanted to see you 
and Mr. Valens about,” he began. “Of course, as I am 
not through with my course at school yet, you may 
think me premature, but I have only six months more 
to go, and then Mr. Lands plans to place me with the 
architectural firm of Quinn & Barton, where I will 
have every chance of promotion, he says, just as fast 
as I am worthy of it. So Maud and I thought—you 
see, we love each other, and so we wish your consent 
to our engagement.” A sudden lump arose in Cyn- 
thia’s throat, as she thought what it would mean to 
part with Maud, and for a moment she was unable to 
speak. Jasper saw her stricken look, and spoke for her. 


“Well, James, for my part, there is no one I would 
rather see Maud marry than yourself. What do you 
say, Cynthy?” Madame raised her head. 


“Well, it is hard for us to lose our girl, but I feel 
as Jasper does—that we could entrust her to no better 
hands than yours. Therefore, you have our hearty con- 
sent, provided you wait, of course, until matters are 
such that you can go to housekeeping in the proper 
way.” 

“I wouldn’t think of doing anything else, Madame. 
Maud is too precious for me to even think of going 
about things in a slipshod way; when we do take the 
step, it will be when everything can be done in the 
right and proper manner.” And he put his arm about 
Maud protectingly and smiled at her. Then he drew 
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something from an inner pocket, and began unwrapping 
a small pink paper. “So now that that’s settled, I’ve 
something here that I purchased with my grass-cutting 
and furnace-tending money—it’s not what I would like 
to give her, but I trust she will excuse my present 
poverty, and pretend that it is the traditional diamond 
instead of a simple topaz, which is her birthstone. Here 
itis; hold out your finger, dear.” So saying, he slipped 
the pretty ring onto her left hand, and kissed her as a 
seal to the pact. Then both Madame and Jasper arose 
and congratulated the pair, kissing and embracing 
them most heartily. 

“TI do most sincerely wish you all the happiness in the 
world,” said Madame, and then, with a sigh, turned 
away, while Jasper gave them his good wishes. “God 
grant them greater happiness than I had—may their 
paths run smooth and perfect, and may never a tear of 
sorrow or regret ever ooze from either of their eyes!” 
was her silent, agonized prayer. 

“What do you say we celebrate?” cried James, im- 
pulsively. “Let’s take in a movie, and then go to the 
Blue Bird for one of their famous ice cream concoc- 
tions? Come on, Daddy and Mother, want to go?” 
But Madame demurred. 

“I’ve a lot of bills and things to go over,” she ob- 
jected. 

“Aw, chuck them for to-night. They’ll wait until 
morning. Come on! We don’t become engaged every 
day!” And so saying, he assumed a new proprietary 
air, and, pulling Madame up from her chair, he put his 
arm about her and compelled her to come _ along. 
Touched, and perceiving a strange little warm feeling of 
happiness creeping into her heart, she sighed, and 
wished it might always be thus; but alas, the thought 
of Maud’s approaching birthday quickly dispersed 
whatever vagrant thoughts of peace and heart’s-ease 
she dared dream of. She was never one to neglect any 
work at hand for the sake of pleasure, but.this time 
she felt an irresistible urge to indulge herself a little 
since real happiness so seldom came her way. 

So the four of them went, and spent a happy, care- 
free evening. On the way home Madame squeezed 
Jasper’s arm and whispered as the two youngsters 
walked ahead: 

“Now, do you thank me or not for not wanting to 
adopt James? Now we will have him for a son any- 
way; had he lived in the house, things might not have 
turned out this way.” 

“Perhaps not; as it is, I am very glad it has hap- 
pened like this. They will both be ours permanently 
now. And that reminds me; don’t you think, Cynthy, 
that some of these days you might think of retiring 
from business and taking a rest? By this time you 
must have amassed a comfvurtable little amount, that, 
put out on bonds or some other good investment, would 
net enough to allow of a comfortable life without keep- 
ing down to the grindstone so closely?” 


Madame was startled; she had expected something 


of the sort to be asked by her husband at sometime or 
other, but not just yet, and she had no reply ready. 
Jasper would certainly expect something for the five 
thousand he had sunk into her business, but how put 


him off without telling him of the constant drain the 
nemesis had been on her profits—the awful price she 
was constantly being made to pay for Eleanor’s silence? 
Oh, how she loathed it all! How she longed to fling 
herself at Jasper’s feet and tell him of the terrible 
thing which had eaten at her heart all these years— 
the fear of exposure, the anxiety resultant on paying 
out large amounts of hush money to one she most cop 
dially despised and hated—but no; her pride stood jp 
the way. She felt she could never tell him herself; the 
revelation was not far off. On Maud’s eighteenth birth. 
day, Jasper would open the fated envelope—but why 
cross bridges until they presented themselves? Hastily 
putting aside the fearful thought, she tried to answer 
as cheerfully as possible. 


“Retire? Ha, ha! that is the thing farthest away 
from my mind. Didn’t you know that I never intend 
retiring? That I intend working until the very last 
moment? Oh, no; life would be too dull and monot- 
onous without my business to occupy me. Why, I 
wouldn’t know what to do with myself.” 

“Well, you might read, sleep, visit, or relax in any 
other way you find suitable, or you might travel and 
see a little of the world.” 

“That takes money, Jasper, and I’m not quite that 
rich yet.” 

All the while they were talking, the thought of that 
not-far-distant day in November, but three months 
away, when her world might or might not be turned 
upside down for her, kept intruding itself upon her 
mind. How would she meet it? How would Jasper take 
it? Would he look upon her with the same eyes of 
loving indulgence he had heretofore? Or would he 
change, and look down upon her with secret contempt, 
despising her every time he saw her, thinking scathing, 
unspoken thoughts, the while he spoke civil, polite 
words on the surface? Jasper was never the one to 
make a scene; quiet, with an unobtrusive dignity she 
could not help but admire, he took refuge in silence 
rather than speak the uncharitable word. That was 
all well enough; perhaps he would not speak his 
opinion of her; even so. Would she not see the silent 
accusation in his eyes every time he looked at her? 
Could he help feeling the contempt which he, in his 
charity, refrained from expressing? 

Oh, no; he could not; she knew he could not. He 
was human despite his saintlike disposition; she knew 
he must feel an awful revulsion when the truth would 
first dawn upon him. How he had loved her, despite 
her ill words; how he had overlooked her sharp- 
pointed temper; how he had repaid her hardness and 
selfishness with unchanging sweetness—all these things 
came tumbling about her ears now, and her face flushed 
red with shame in the darkness as they walked home. 
Jasper kept talking on in his cheerful way, but she 
only half heard him, wrapped up as she was in her own 
painful thoughts. 

Presently they reached home, and she hastened up the 
steps, slipping her arm away from his kindly, pre 
tective grasp, as if she were ashamed to have him 
assist her, in view of the revelation she knew must 
come soon. 
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September, 1927 


“Care if we turn on the radio awhile?” asked James. 
It was 10:30, but no one felt tired yet, so they all 
went to the living room for awhile, talking of various 
things, until Madame bethought her of the bills and 
letters of demand which lay on her desk, and excused 
perself. Jasper followed, and expostulated with her 
o the folly of remaining up to attend to a “lot of 
silly old bills which wouldn’t gain or lose anything 
by waiting until morning,” as he expressed it. He 
fnally prevailed upon her to come to bed, but sleep 
was far from her eyes. She closed them and strove with 
all her might to achieve unconsciousness, but in vain. 
She heard James leave, and listened for Maud to come 
in for her customary good-night kiss. 

“Mother, aren’t yeu sleeping yet?” she whispered, 
s as not to wake Jasper, who was quietly sleeping. 

“No, dear; I was thinking of you—and a lot of 
things.” 

“You are not unhappy about my engagement, dear, 


are you? Are you satisfied with James?” Madame 
gently pressed her hand. 
“Perfectly; you couldn’t want a finer boy. He will 


make his mark in the world some day.” 

“J am so glad you are satisfied. And now you must 
sleep and not stay awake, or you will be ill to-morrow.” 

“J will; good night.” 

“Good night, Mother.” 

But still sleep refused to come; she heard the clock 
in the church tower nearby ring out the hours of 12, 1, 
9 and then, tired of just lying and tossing restlessly 
about, resolved to go downstairs and do some work at 
her bills, in order to escape from her unhappy, churning 
thoughts. Throwing on a dressing gown of delicate 
lavender silk, she tiptoed down the stairs, so as not to 
awaken anybody, and into the hall, where Jasper’s old 
secretary stood—the selfsame piece of furniture she 
had tried to get rid of at first, but with which Jasper 
would not part. 

Pulling the chain of the small, pink-shaded desk 
lamp, she set to work to write out checks on account of 
each bill—a small stipend to each, to hold them a while 
longer, until her collections brought something in. But 
even as she wrote the thoughts crowded about her like 
greedy phantoms, impatient to make off with their grey. 
She thought of Maud—she had three months’ respite, 
in which to decide what to do. Maud, too, would know 
all about her then; could she bear to have these two. 
Maud and Jasper, think even the least, smallest, in- 
voluntary thought cf contempt or astonishment or be- 
littlement of her? 

“Oh, no, no, no! I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it!” 
she moaned, burying her head in her arms on the desk 
and shaking her head slowly from side to side. She 
remained thus for some half hour, struggling about in 
the black waters of despair. Then she thought of Elea- 
nor Mathews, the nemesis. It had been some months 
since she had bothered Cynthia, and the latter hoped 
that she would not come around until the three months 
before Maud’s birthday had elapsed. After that, Elea- 
nor would be powerless to hurt her more. It was a 
relief, though a sorry one, to think that three months 
from now she would be freed from her tormentor. 


After Jasper had opened and read the sealed envelope, 
there would be nothing more for Eleanor to tell him, 
and her power over Madame would be broken. 

But the humiliation of the disclosure would probably - 
be far worse than paying hush money for Eleanor’s 
silence. Oh, Maud, Jasper! Two beloved beings, grown 
a thousand times more precious, now that their love for 
her was at stake! She thought that the sufferings of 
souls eternally lost could hardly be worse than what she 
suffered now. And lying thus, her head among the bills 
and checks, her mind became at last completely ex- 
hausted from its ruthless gruelling, and she slept— 
silently, deeply, like one drugged, until the first sounds 
of morning awoke her—happy twittering birds, cocks 
in back-yard chicken pens, early delivery men with 
milk and ice, ete. Then, not wishing to be caught down 
there, she hastily slipped the bills and checks into their 
envelopes, and tiptoeing upstairs, quietly lay down, 
without anybody being the wiser. 

The days passed—the happy summer days, and 
autumn set in. Madame walked like one in a night- 
mare which she did not wish to believe was true, yet 
from which she could not free herself. She was silent 
and uncommunicative, and all her former testiness and 
impatience fell from her as an old mantle, for sorrow 
and the heavy weight of the shortening days lay upon 
her soul like a millstone. She spoke but little, ate 
hardly anything at all, and aged visibly day by day. 
Often she started when some newcomer entered the 
Salon; always she was on the watch, hoping against 
hope that Eleanor would fail to come. But alas, she 
was doomed to disappointment. 

One morning she received a phone call, and, recogniz- 
ing the voice, she hung up the receiver without further 
ado. But she only postponed the annoyance she could 
not avoid. Hardly twenty minutes later, the doorbell 
rang, and Madame, seeing who it was, walked back into 
the Salon without opening. But it was useless. Eleanor 
promptly entered by the front door of the store, and 
nodding pleasantly to Annie, who remembered her as the 
well-to-do lady who had called about a court gown dur- 
ing Madame’s vacation, she walked boldly to the rear, 
where Madame’s retreating figure promptly disappeared 
through a door. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the lady to Annie in her most 
gushing manner, “please call Madame out again, won’t 
you? I wish to see her most particularly.” And she 
smiled sweetly. Madame was dragging herself up the 
stairs to her room, weak and totally unnerved, when 
Annie recalled her. 

“Show her into the living room,” she replied wearily, 
retracing her steps. 

“My dear Cynthia, you must pardon me, but you 
force me to extremes by trying to avoid me,” were 
Eleanor’s first pleasant words. Madame almost fell into 
a chair, and covered her eyes with her hand. 

“It is useless to try to get any more money from 
me,” she said in a weak, exhausted voice. “I am on the 
verge of bankruptcy now.” But Eleanor thought it a 
mere pose, and laughed. 

“Well,” she said, pleasantly, “if that is the case, you 
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may as well count me as one of your creditors. What 
percentage are you paying?” 

“Eleanor, don’t make a joke out of it!” replied 
Madame with some of her old-time spirit. “I am en- 
tirely serious when I say I am on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and you have been the chief cause of that en- 
viable state. I think it about time you called a halt, 
don’t you?” Eleanor’s eyes shone so at this news that 
she could hardly contain herself. At last her revenge 
was being consummated! 

“Just as you say, my dear; I think I can arrange 
to see your husband this afternoon, if necessary.” 

“Have you no heart? 
carrion crow?” 


What are you, a vulture or a 


“We will waive the compliments, if you please. But 
the fact is, I must have a little money. There is the 
dearest little baby grand piano down at Mercer’s, and 
I’ve quite decided I must have it. I won’t be hard on 
you; you can let me have about three hundred on ac- 
count, and the rest in suitable instalments, until the 
nine hundred have been paid. The piano company 
doesn’t care.” 


“Three hundred! Why, do you know that I have 


scarcely a hundred and fifty left in bank?” Eleanor 
smiled incredulously. 

“Well, in a pinch, that will do.” 

“Oh, it will, will it?” Madame sneered. “How do 


you expect me to pay my help next Saturday? In 
worthless checks?” 

“You might give them I. O. U.’s until you collect 
something on your outstanding bills.” 

“Well, you are ingenuous, aren’t you? Hold out their 
hard-earned dollars on them, and give them to you for 
a present, eh? No, sir; they’d probably leave me flat, 
and then what would I do with all the fall orders com- 
ing in? Be sensible, Eleanor. I’ll tell you what I'll 
do; ina day or two I’m having a special collector to go 
after some large bills that have been owing me for a 
long time. By the fifteenth I expect to have them all 
in; come on the sixteenth, and I’ll give you something.” 

“You couldn’t let me have something before that?” 

“Gracious no! Give me a chance to get it in first. 
Now leave me, and don’t bother me until the sixteenth! 


9? 


Do you hear? 


“Very well; but remember. If you’re only stalling 
me off, I’ll make it my business to see your husband on 
the afternoon of the sixteenth.” 

“Go ahead; on the afternoon of the sixteenth I give 
you leave to tell my husband anything you like. Now 
get out!” 

Eleanor went, slightly puzzled by Madame’s last 
words. Why did she give her, Eleanor, leave to say 
anything she liked on the afternoon of the sixteenth? 
Cynthia must have something up her sleeve. What it 
was, she could not even remotely guess. 

Madame had played shrewdly; if she could only 
hold Eleanor off until the fateful day of the opening 
of the envelope, she would avoid paying any more hush 
money. For on the fourteenth was Maud’s birthday. 


(To be Continued) 
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Three Kinds of Mothers 


WHICH WouLD You RATHER BE? 
No. 1 


“Mother, Elizabeth is giving a party next Wednes. 
day evening; may I go? Her father will bring mp 
home in his machine when it is over.” 

“No!” sternly. “You can’t go.” 

“Couldn’t I have a peachblow taffeta dress, Mother” 

“No! If I do get one it will be a navy blue, some 
thing dark.” 

“Couldn’t I have a few of the girls over next Sup. 
day?” 

“No! Your father and I always go out on Sundays, 
you know that. And you are coming with us as usual, 
Besides, I’ll not have my house all dirty after cleaning 
like a slave over Friday and Saturday.” 

“Mother—Charley Newell wants to call on me to 
morrow evening.” 

“That street-corner loafer? Not if I know it. Be 
sides you’re too young. You can’t have a young man 
until you’re twenty-one, and then I’ll pick him for 
you.”—Result: suppressed youth clamoring for expres. 
sion deprived of legitimate means of satisfaction; 
clandestine meetings, an elopement regardless of re- 
ligion and common sense; estrangement from parents, 
unhappiness, a ruined life. 


No. 2 


Daughter, telephoning from the office. 

“Hello, Mother! I’ll not be home for supper to-night. 
I’m going out to dance with one of the fellows at the 
office.” 

“Very well, dear; have a good time.” 

“Mary, couldn’t you dust your room this afternoon?” 

“Sorry, Mother, but I am invited to a swimming par- 
ty out at Pine Lake. Crowd of boys and girls going; 
we’re going to stay over night at the clubhouse. Have 
you got all my clothes ironed?” 

“Not all, but I’ll hurry and finish them for you. I 
wanted to finish scrubbing my kitchen first.” 

“Oh, Mother, you can’t. You’ll have to let the kitch- 
en go and iron those things. Agnes is calling for me at 
2:30.” 

Over the back fence, one hour later. 

“Oh dear, my daughter has so many beaus, she 
doesn’t have one evening at home. They keep her s0 
busy. Do I know them all? Of course not; Mary is 
old enough to choose her companions. I want her to 
have a good time.” 

Result: Mary brought home one morning at 8 A. M. 
in a dazed condition, talking incoherently and sobbing 
hysterically. Hospital; doctor bill; many rumors and 
whispers. “She had a nervous breakdown,” reports 
her shamefaced mother to curious inquirers, who only 
half believe her. 


No. 3 


“Mother, Edna is having a birthday party Thurs 
day evening; I’m invited. May I go?” 
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“Certainly; but first, who is going to be there?” 

“Qh, the usual crowd—Lind, Frances, Merle, Edna’s 
cousins, and two or three of the club girls.” 

“Any boys?” 

“Yes; Allan, John Beatty, two friends of Edna’s 
prother, Edward, Frank and two of the boys from the 
orchestra.” 

“Of course, I know that anyone Edna’s mother per- 
mits in her home is quite all right. I'll have Daddy 
take you down and call for you again at 12.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mother. 


A few days later. “Margaret, why not have the same 
crowd of boys and girls down to our house some even- 
ing for a bridge or lotto or a farmer party? I'd like to 
meet them all.” 

“Oh, Mother, what a grand idea! 
parties! Could we dance too?” 

“Certainly; I'll pick up the rug and we'll wax the 
floor well so it won’t scratch.” 


I do so love jolly 


“Mother, Jack Stilwell wants to take me to see the 
municipal opera.” 

“He isn’t a Catholic, is he?” 

“No, but he’s a good boy.” 

“I know he’s a straight, manly fellow. But you must 
be careful; I wouldn’t encourage him too much. You 
must marry in your own religion, you know. You may 
go this once, but don’t let it become a regular thing.” 

“Mother, would you object, if I married a non-Catho- 
lic?” 

“I most certainly would. There are plenty of good, 
honest Catholic boys to pick from. You don’t have to 
go looking for trouble. Remember Aunt Mary, and the 
time she had all her life. Make up your mind not to 
let your affections settle where it would not be healthy 
for them to be. The best is not to begin at all with a 
non-Catholic, for later on it is impossible to break 
away.” 

Margaret took the hint and broke the engagement 
with Jack Stilwell. She is now engaged to a good, re- 
spectable Catholic young man. 


Hints for September 


In making the same jellies year after year, we may 
begin to tire gradually of the same taste. Why not 
make conserves instead? What is a conserve? Two or 
more fruits cooked together, blending the flavors into 
something new and delightful. Oranges and lemons 
added to most ordinary jellies will give a delightful 
new tang; for instance, half a dozen oranges well 
squeezed, with the pulp cut up into small pieces, and 
the grated rind of one of them, will impart a new and 
unusual flavor to plum, grape, or blackberry jelly. 
Pineapple and strawberry is an old favorite, while 
ground-up peaches added to the strained juice of black- 
berry brings forth the exclamation; “Mmm, how good! 
What in the world is this?” Blackberry and apple 


Preserves is another good headliner, while sliced pears 
and oranges, carefully cooked so as to hold their shape, 


until they have become beautifully transparent, are un- 
surpassed. Try it. 

About garden plants; now is the time to think of 
making slips for your winter house plants. The first - 
thing to do is to go out to the woods and bring in a 
box of good, rich, leaf mold—that is, the mixed black 
earth and dead grass and leaves that you find around 
the trunks of trees in the woods. Then you make your 
slips—geranium, rose geranium, heliotrope, wandering 
jew, and begonias, cutting with a sharp knife or scis- 
sors, and place them in water for two days to lessen the 
shock of cutting. Then take earth from your garden 
and mix with a little of the leaf mold, and place each 
slip in a pot. Do not leave longer than two days in 
water, as this may weaken them. Then place a saucer 
beneath each pot, and water daily, never leaving them 
become quite dry. 

If no saucer is used, a cut worm may find its way 
into the drainage hole of the pot and cause untold harm 
later on. Keep them outside on the porch until the 
nights become too cool. Then take in at night and put 
out into the sun by day, until the days become too cold. 


Household Hints 


It is a wise idea to have the baby’s clothing provided 
with tape fastenings instead of buttons, as the latter 
often chafe or form uncomfortable lumps at the back. 

Old silk stockings may be cut into strips, tied into 
knots, dyed beautiful bright colors, and then braided 
together to form fascinating pillow tops. Sew into 
ovals or circles just like braided rugs. 

If your cretonne drapes are faded past hope, and 
you can’t spare the expense of new ones, try the tie and 
dye scheme. Choose whatever color will harmonize with 
your room, wet the drapes, wring out tight, tie into 
knots at equal distances, and dip into boiling dye, 
leaving just long enough for the shade desired. When 
the knots are opened out, the result will delight you. 
Of course, this can be done only with light drapes which 
will take a darker shade. Marbles tied at equal dis- 
tances with a string will also achieve a pleasing design. 


Recipes 


HoME-BARBECUED SPARE Rips: Wash the ribs well, 
and place on the broiler grating, pouring a cup of 
water beneath in broiler pan. Salt and pepper both 
sides of ribs, then on top side, put dashes of catsup 
and Worcestershire sauce. Put a little salt, pepper, 
catsup, and sauce into the water beneath and mix well. 
Place close to the flame at first, until ribs are nicely 
seared. Then place on lowest rack, and turn fire small. 
In ten minutes, turn ribs and place catsup and sauce 
on that side. When that side has nicely browned, (in 
about ten minutes) turn again, basting with juice be- 
neath. When tender, they are ready to serve. 

GINGERBREAD WITH WHIPPED CREAM: 1 cup molas- 
ses, 1 cup boiling water, 1 cup butter, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 2 heaping cups of flour, 2 tablespoons of sugar, 1 
teaspoon ginger and a little salt. Serve hot with 
whipped cream piled on top. 



































